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SONNET 

R  course  is  onward,  onward  into  light : 
What  though  the  darkness  gathereth  amain, 
Yet  to  return  or  tarry,  both  are  vain. 
How  tarry,  when  around  us  is  thick  night  ? 
Whither  return  ?  what  flower  yet  ever  might, 
In  days  of  gloom  and  cold  and  stormy  rain, 
Enfold  itself  in  its  green  bud  again, 
Hiding  from  wrath  of  tempest  out  of  sight  ? 
Courage — we  travel  through  a  darksome  cave  ; 
But  still  as  nearer  to  the  light  we  draw, 
Fresh  gales  will  reach  us  from  the  upper  air, 
And  wholesome  dews  of  heaven  our  foreheads  lave, 
The  darkness  lighten  more,  till  full  of  awe 
We  stand  in  the  open  sunshine  unaware. 


SONNET 


cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee  ; 
And  shouldst  thou  there  small  scope  for  action  see, 
Do  not  for  this  give  room  to  discontent  ; 
Nor  let  the  time  thou  owest  to  God  be  spent 
In  idly  dreaming  how  thou  mightest  be, 
In  what  concerns  thy  spiritual  life,  more  free 
From  outward  hindrance  or  impediment. 
For  presently  this  hindrance  thou  shalt  find 
That  without  which  all  goodness  were  a  task 
So  slight,  that  virtue  never  could  grow  strong  : 
And  wouldst  thou  do  one  duty  to  his  mind, 
The  Imposer's  —  over-burdened  thou  shalt  ask, 
And  own  the  need  of  grace  to  help,  ere  long. 


SONNET 

T  1  THAT  good  soever  in  thy  heart  or  mind 

Doth  yet  no  higher  source  nor  fountain  own 
Than  thine  own  self,  nor  bow  to  other  throne, 
Suspect  and  fear  ;  although  therein  thou  find 
High  purpose  to  go  forth  and  bless  thy  kind, 
Or  in  the  awful  temple  of  thy  soul 
To  worship  what  is  loveliest,  and  control 
The  ill  within,  and  by  strong  laws  to  bind. 
Good  is  of  God — no  good  is  therefore  sure, 
Which  has  dared  wander  from  its  source  away : 
Laws  without  sanction  will  not  long  endure, 
Love  will  grow  faint  and  fainter  day  by  day, 
And  Beauty  from  the  straight  path  will  allure, 
And  weakening  first,  will  afterwards  betray. 


SONNET 

A    WRETCHED  thing  it  were,  to  have  our  heart 
Like  a  thronged  highway  or  a  populous  street 
Where  every  idle  thought  has  leave  to  meet, 
Pause,  or  pass  on  as  in  an  open  mart ; 
Or  like  some  road-side  pool,  which  no  nice  art 
Has  guarded  that  the  cattle  may  not  beat 
And  foul  it  with  a  multitude  of  feet, 
Till  of  the  heavens  it  can  give  back  no  part. 
But  keep  thou  thine  a  holy  solitude, 
For  He  who  would  walk  there,  would  walk  alone ; 
He  who  would  drink  there,  must  be  first  endued 
With  single  right  to  call  that  stream  his  own  ; 
Keep  thou  thine  heart,  close-fastened,  unrevealed, 
A  fenced  garden  and  a  fountain  sealed. 


SONNET 

"\  T  7HAT  is  the  greatness  of  a  fallen  king? 
^  *     This— that  his  fall  avails  not  to  abate 
His  spirit  to  a  level  with  his  fate, 
Or  inward  fall  along  with  it  to  bring ; 
That  he  disdains  to  stoop  his  former  wing, 
But  keeps  in  exile  and  in  want  the  law 
Of  kingship  yet,  and  counts  it  scorn  to  draw 
Comfort  indign  from  any  meaner  thing. 
Soul,  that  art  fallen  from  thine  ancient  place, 
May'st  thou  in  this  mean  world  find  nothing  great 
Nor  aught  that  shall  the  memories  efface 
Of  that  true  greatness  which  was  once  thine  own, 
As  knowing  thou  must  keep  thy  kingly  state, 
If  thou  wouldst  reascend  thy  kingly  throne. 


SONNET 

r  I  HO  feel  that  we  are  homeless  exiles  here, 

To  listen  to  the  world's  discordant  tone, 
As  to  a  private  discord  of  our  own, 
To  know  that  we  are  fallen  from  a  sphere 
Of  higher  being,  pure,  serene,  and  clear, 
Into  the  darkness  of  this  dim  estate — 
This  thought  may  sometimes  make  us  desolate, 
P'or  this  we  may  shed  many  a  secret  tear. 
But  to  mistake  our  dungeon  for  a  throne, 
Our  place  of  exile  for  our  native  land, 
To  hear  no  discords  in  the  universe, 
To  find  no  matter  over  which  to  groan, 
This  (oh  !  that  men  would  rightly  understand  !) 
This,  seeming  better,  were  indeed  far  worse. 


THE  HERRING-FISHERS  OF 
LOCHFYNE 

THvEEM  not  these  fishers  idle,  though  by  day 
**?     You  hear  the  snatches  of  their  lazy  song, 
And  see  them  listlessly  the  sunlight  long 
Strew  the  curved  beach  of  this  indented  bay  : 
So  deemed  I,  till  I  viewed  their  trim  array 
Of  boats  last  night, — a  busy  armament, 
With  sails  as  dark  as  that  Athenian  bent 
Upon  his  fatal  rigging,  take  their  way. 
Rising  betimes,  I  could  not  choose  but  look 
For  their  return  ;  and  when  along  the  lake 
The  morning  mists  were  curling,  saw  them  make 
Homeward,  returning  toward  their  quiet  nook, 
With  draggled  nets  down  hanging  to  the  tide, 
Weary,  and  leaning  o'er  their  vessels'  side. 


IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MULL 

HT*HE  clouds  are  gathering  in  their  western  dome, 
Deep-drenched  with  sunlight,  as  a  fleece  with 

dew, 

While  I  with  baffled  effort  still  pursue 
And    track    these   waters    toward    their    mountain 

home, — 

In  vain — though  cataract,  and  mimic  foam, 
And  island-spots,  round  which  the  streamlet  threw 
Its  sister  arms,  which  joyed  to  meet  anew, 
Have  lured  me  on,  and  won  me  still  to  roam  ; 
Till  now,  coy  nymph,  unseen  thy  waters  pass, 
Or  faintly  struggle  through  the  twinkling  grass, — 
And  I,  thy  springs  unvisited,  return. 
Is  it  that  thou  art  revelling  with  thy  peers  ? 
Or  dost  thou  feed  a  solitary  urn, 
Else  unreplenished,  with  thy  own  sad  tears  ? 


THE  SAME 

WEET  Water-nymph,  more  shy  than  Arethuse, 
Why  wilt  thou  hide  from  me  thy  green  retreat, 
Where  duly  thou  with  silver-sandalled  feet, 
And  every  Naiad,  her  green  locks  profuse, 
Welcome  with  dance  sad  evening,  or  unloose, 
To  share  your  revel,  an  oak-cinctured  throng, 
Oread  and  Dryad,  who  the  daylight  long 
By  rock,  or  cave,  or  antique  forest,  use 
To  shun  the  wood-god  and  his  rabble  bold  ? 
Such  comes  not  now,  or  who  with  impious  strife 
Would  seek  to  untenant  meadow,  stream,  and  plain 
Of  that  indwelling  power,  which  is  the  life 
And  which  sustain  eth  each  ;  which  poets  old 
As  god  and  goddess  thus  have  loved  to  feign. 


AT  SEA 

HPHE  sea  is  like  a  mirror  far  and  near, 

And  ours    a    prosperous  voyage,   safe  from 

harms ; 

Yet  may  the  thought  that  everlasting  arms 
Are  round  us  and  about  us,  be  as  dear 
Now  when  no  sight  of  danger  doth  appear, 
As  though  our  vessel  did  its  blind  way  urge 
'Mid  the  long  weltering  of  the  dreariest  surge, 
Through  which  a  perishing  bark  did  ever  steer. 
Lord  of  the  calm  and  tempest,  be  it  ours, 
Poor  mariners  !  to  pay  due  vows  to  Thee, 
Though  not  a  cloud  on  all  the  horizon  lowers 
Of  all  our  life ;  for  even  this  way  shall  we 
Have  greater  boldness  toward  Thee,  when  indeed 
The  storm  is  up,  and  there  is  earnest  need. 
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TO  ENGLAND 

WRITTEN  AFTER   A   VISIT  TO  SORRENTO 


ate  but  selfish  visions  at  the  best, 
Which  tempt  us  to  desire  that  we  were  free 
From  the  dear  ties  that  bind  us  unto  thee, 
That  so  we  might  take  up  our  lasting  rest, 
Where  some  delightful  spot,  some  hidden  nest 
In  brighter  lands  has  pleased  our  phantasy  : 
And  might  such  vows  at  once  accomplished  be, 
We  should  not  in  the  accomplishment  be  blest, 
But  oh  !  most  miserable,  if  it  be  true 
Peace  only  waits  upon  us,  while  we  do 
Heaven's  work  and  will  :  for  what  is  it  we  ask, 
When  we  would  fain  have  leave  to  linger  here, 
But  to  abandon  our  appointed  task, 
Our  place  of  duty  and  our  natural  sphere  ? 


ii 


VESUVIUS 

(AS  SEEN   FROM  CAPRl) 

A   WREATH  of  light  blue  vapour,  pure  and  rare, 
Mounts,  scarcely  seen  against  the  bluer  sky, 
In  quiet  adoration,  silently — 
Till  the  faint  currents  of  the  upper  air 
Dislimn  it,  and  it  forms,  dissolving  there, 
The  dome,  as  of  a  palace,  hung  on  high 
Over  the  mountain  ;  underneath  it  lie 
Vineyards  and  bays  and  cities  white  and  fair. 
Might  we  not  think  this  beauty  would  engage 
All  living  things  unto  one  pure  delight  ? 
O  vain  belief !  for  here  our  records  tell, 
Rome's  understanding  tyrant  from  men's  sight 
Hid,  as  within  a  guilty  citadel, 
The  shame  of  his  dishonourable  age. 
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VESUVIUS 

AS  when  unto  a  mother,  having  chid 

Her  child  in  anger,  there  have  straight  ensued 
Repentings  for  her  quick  and  angry  mood, 
Till  she  would  fain  see  all  its  traces  hid 
Quite  out  of  sight— even  so  has  Nature  bid 
Fair   flowers,   that  on  the  scarred   earth   she    has 

strewed, 

To  blossom,  and  called  up  the  taller  wood 
To  cover  what  she  ruined  and  undid. 
Oh  !  and  her  mood  of  anger  did  not  last 
More  than  an  instant ;  but  her  work  of  peace, 
Restoring  and  repairing,  comforting 
The  earth,  her  stricken  child,  will  never  cease ; 
For  that  was  her  strange  work,  and  quickly  past, 
To  this  her  genial  toil  no  end  the  years  shall  bring. 


THE  SAME 

CONTINUED 

HHHAT  her  destroying  fury  was  with  noise 
And  sudden  uproar  ;  but  far  otherwise, 
With  silent  and  with  secret  ministries, 
Her  skill  of  renovation  she  employs  : 
For  Nature,  only  loud  when  she  destroys, 
Is  silent  when  she  fashions  :  she  will  crowd 
The  work  of  her  destruction,  transient,  loud, 
Into  an  hour,  and  then  long  peace  enjoys. 
Yea,  every  power  that  fashions  and  upholds 
Works  silently  ;  all  things  whose  life  is  sure, 
Their  life  is  calm  ;  silent  the  light  that  moulds 
And  colours  all  things ;  and  without  debate 
The  stars,  which  are  for  ever  to  endure, 
Assume  their  thrones  and  their  unquestioned  state. 


ON  THE  PERSEUS  AND  MEDUSA 

OF  BENVENUTO   CELLINI,   AT    FLORENCE 

T  N  what  fierce  spasms  upgathered,  on  the  plain 
Medusa's  headless  corpse  has  quivering  sunk, 
While  all  the  limbs  of  that  undying  trunk 
To  their  extremest  joint  with  torture  strain  ; 
But  the  calm  visage  has  resumed  again 
Its  beauty, — the  orbed  eyelids  are  let  down, 
As  though  a  living  sleep  might  once  more  crown 
Their  placid  circlets,  guiltless  of  all  pain. 
And  thou — is  thine  the  spirit's  swift  recoil, 
Which  follows  every  deed  of  acted  wrath, 
That,  holding  in  thine  hand  this  loveliest  spoil, 
Thou  dost  not  triumph,  feeling  that  the  breath 
Of  life  is  sacred,  whether  it  inform, 
Loathly  or  beauteous,  man  or  beast  or  worm  ? 


GIBRALTAR 
T7  NGLAND,  we  love  thee  better  than  we  know — 

r< 

And  this  I  learned,  when  after  wanderings 

long 

'Mid  people  of  another  stock  and  tongue, 
I  heard  again  thy  martial  music  blow, 
And  saw  thy  gallant  children  to  and  fro 
Pace,  keeping  ward  at  one  of  those  huge  gates, 
Twin  giants  watching  the  Herculean  Straits. 
When  first  I  came  in  sight  of  that  brave  show, 
It  made  my  very  heart  within  me  dance, 
To  think  that  thou  thy  proud  foot  shouldst  advance 
Forward  so  far  into  the  mighty  sea ; 
Joy  was  it  and  exultation  to  behold 
Thine  ancient  standard's  rich  emblazonry, 
A  glorious  picture  by  the  wind  unrolled. 
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SONNET 

T  T  may  be  that  our  homeward  longings  made 

That  other  lands  were  judged  with  partial  eyes  ; 
But  fairer  in  my  sight  the  mottled  skies, 
With  pleasant  interchange  of  sun  and  shade, 
And  more  desired  the  meadow  and  deep  glade 
Of  sylvan  England,  green  with  frequent  showers, 
Than  all  the  beauty  which  the  vaunted  bowers 
Of  the  parched  South  have  in  mine  eyes  displayed  ; 
Fairer  and  more  desired  ! — this  well  might  be, 
For  let  the  South  have  beauty's  utmost  dower, 
And  yet  my  heart  might  well  have  turned  to  thee, 
My  home,  my  country,  when  a  delicate  flower 
Within  thy  pleasant  borders  was  for  me 
Tended,  and  growing  up  through  sun  and  shower. 


SONNET 

r  I  "*HE  commonest  spot  we  cannot  without  pain 

Turn  from,  where  we  have  tarried  but  a  day, 
And  struck  no  roots,  when  to  our  hearts  we  say, 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  this  spot  again  ; 
What  wonder  then  if  I  can  not  restrain 
Some  sadness,  turning  from  these  haunts  away, 
Where  we  have  many  a  month  been  free  to  stray 
By  verdant  stream,  o'er  hill  or  pleasant  plain — 
A  momentary  sadness,  yet  which  brings 
Thanksgiving  with  it,  gratitude  for  this, 
That  where  we  live,  we  cannot  choose  but  love  ; 
We  make  a  friend  of  nature,  until  bliss 
(Few  guess  how  much),  we  daily,  hourly  prove 
From  the  known  aspect  of  familiar  things. 


IS 


RETURNING  HOME 

*^r*O  leave  unseen  so  many  a  glorious  sight, 

To  leave  so  many  lands  unvisited, 
To  leave  so  many  worthiest  books  unread, 
Unrealised  so  many  visions  bright ; — 
Oh  !  wretched  yet  inevitable  spite 
Of  our  brief  span,  that  we  must  yield  our  breath, 
And  wrap  us  in  the  unfeeling  coil  of  death, 
So  much  remaining  of  unproved  delight. 
But  hush,  my  soul,  and  vain  regrets,  be  stilled  ; 
Find  rest  in  Him  who  is  the  complement 
Of  whatsoe'er  transcends  our  mortal  doom, 
Of  baffled  hope  and  unfulfilled  intent ; 
In  the  clear  vision  and  aspect  of  whom 
All  longings  and  all  hopes  shall  be  fulfilled. 


TO  SILVIO  PELLICO 

ON    READING   THE   STORY   OF   HIS    IMPRISONMENT 

A   H  !  who  may  guess,  that  yet  was  never  tried, 
^*"     How  fearful  the  temptation  to  reply 
With  wrong  for  wrong,  yea,  fiercely  to  defy 
In  spirit,  even  though  action  is  denied  ? 
Therefore  praise  waits  on  thee,  not  drawn  aside 
By  this  strong  lure  of  hell — on  thee,  whose  eye 
Being  formed  by  love,  could  everywhere  descry 
Love,  or  some  workings  unto  love  allied. 
And  benediction  on  the  grace  that  dealt 
So  with  thy  soul — and  prayer,  more  earnest  prayer, 
Intenser  longing  than  before  we  felt 
For  all  that  in  dark  places  lying  are, 
For  captives  in  strange  lands,  for  them  who  pine 
In  depth  of  dungeon,  or  in  sunless  mine. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

O  ONGS  of  deliverance  compassed  thee  about, 
^^^     Long  ere   thy   prison   doors   were   backward 

flung ; 

When  first  thy  heart  to  gentle  thoughts  was  strung, 
A  song  arose  in  heaven,  an  angel  shout 
For  one  delivered  from  the  hideous  rout, 
Who  with  defiance  and  fierce  mutual  hate 
Do  each  the  other's  griefs  exasperate. 
Thou,  loving,  from  thy  grief  hadst  taken  out 
Its  worst — for  who  is  captive  or  a  slave 
But  he  who,  from  that  dungeon  and  foul  grave, 
His  own  dark  soul,  refuses  to  come  forth 
Into  the  light  and  liberty  above  ? 
Or  whom  may  we  call  wretched  on  this  earth 
Save  only  him  who  has  left  off  to  love  ? 
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TASSO'S  DUNGEON,  FERRARA 

T  T  OW  might  the  goaded  sufferer  in  this  cell, 

With  nothing  upon  which  his  eyes  might  fall, 
Except  this  vacant  court,  that  dreary  wall, 
How  might  he  live?   I  asked.     Here  doomed   to 

dwell, 

I  marvel  how  at  all  he  could  repel 
Thoughts  which  to  madness  and  despair  would  call. 
Enter  this  vault — the  bare  sight  will  appal 
Thy  spirit,  even  as  mine  within  me  fell, — 
Until  I  learned  that  wall  not  always  there 
Had  stood — 'twas  something  that  this  iron  grate 
Had  once  looked  out  upon  a  garden  fair. 
There  must  have  been  then  here,  to  calm  his  brain, 
Green  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  sunshine  ; — and  a 

weight 
Fell  from  me,  and  my  heart  revived  again. 
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IN  THE  TYROL 

"XT  O  village  here  so  lowly,  but  hard  by 

With  its  green  cupola  or  tapering  spire, 
Which  sunset  touches  with  innocuous  fire, 
The  little  church  appears,  to  sanctify 
The  precincts  duly  where  men  live  and  die — 
A  middle  point,  a  link  connecting  well 
The  earthly  habitations  where  men  dwell 
With  ever-during  mansions  in  the  sky. 
Why  must  this  fair  sight  aught  but  gladness  breed, 
Why  must  we  ask,  the  while  well  satisfied 
Both  eye  and  heart  upon  this  prospect  feed, — 
When  shall  we  see  arise  on  every  side 
In  our  great  cities  populous  and  wide, 
Temples  among  us,  answering  our  new  need  ? 


AT  BRUNECKEN,  IN  THE  TYROL 

r  I  ^HE  men  who  for  this  earthly  life  would  claim 

Wellnigh  the  whole,  and  if  the  work  of  heaven 
Be  relegated  to  one  day  in  seven, 
Account  the  other  six  may  without  blame, 
Unsanctified  by  one  diviner  aim, 
To  self,  to  mammon,  and  the  world  be  given, 
They  with  their  scanty  worship  might  be  driven, 
Were  they  but  here,  to  profitable  shame. 
This  eve,  the  closing  of  no  festal  day, 
This  common  work-day  eve,  in  the  open  street 
Seen  have  we  groups  of  happy  people  meet, 
Putting  for  this  their  toil  and  tasks  away, 
Men,  women,  boys,  at  one  rude  shrine  to  pray, 
And  there  their  fervent  litanies  repeat. 
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TO  THE  TYROLESE 

OT  merely  that  in  you  was  proved  the  might 
Of  men,  who  standing  on  their  native  soil, 
Resolve  it  shall  not  be  an  easy  spoil, 
Do  I  with  triumph  and  with  heart's  delight 
Recall  your  deeds  here  done  in  hardy  fight — 
Nor  that  ye  caught  the  hunter  in  the  toil, 
A  miserable  prey  !  and  made  recoil 
The  hosts  of  France  with  loss  and  hideous  flight : 
But  that  ye  teach  a  holier  lesson  still, 
But  that  in  you  and  in  your  foe  were  showed 
The  strength,  the  courage,  the  enduring  will, 
The  glory  of  the  men  who  lean  on  God  ; 
The  blindness,  the  defeat,  the  panic  fear 
Of  them  whose  only  trust  is  in  their  sword  and  spear. 
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A  RECOLLECTION  OF  THE  TYROL 

TO 

A   LITTLE  chapel  by  a  dusty  way, 

A  holy  precinct  yielding  silently 
Due  admonition  to  each  passer  by, 
That  in  all  times  and  places  men  should  pray, 
And  hallow  like  a  sabbath  every  day — 
Even  such  an  one  now  haunts  my  memory, 
One  of  the  many  that  once  pleased  our  eye, 
When  those  Tyrolian  mountains  round  us  lay. 
Companion  of  that  journey  and  of  life, 
If  I  forgot  to  make  it  then  my  prayer 
I  make  it  now,  that  many  such  a  shrine, 
Not  far  withdrawn,  yet  separate  from  the  strife, 
The  turmoil  of  the  world,  the  haste,  the  care, 
Upon  life's  longer  journey  may  be  thine. 
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SONNET 

IN   A    PASS    OF    BAVARIA   BETWEEN    THE   WALCHEN 
AND  THE  WALDENSEE 

1  His  voice  was  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.' 

A   SOUND  of  many  waters  ! — now  I  know 

To  what  was  likened  the  large  utterance  sent 
By  Him  who  'mid  the  golden  lampads  went : 
Innumerable  streams,  above,  below, 
Some  seen,  some  heard  alone,  with  headlong  flow 
Come  rushing  ;  some  with  smooth  and  sheer  descent, 
Some  dashed  to  foam  and  whiteness,  but  all  blent 
Into  one  mighty  music.     As  I  go, 
The  tumult  of  a  boundless  gladness  fills 
My  bosom,  and  my  spirit  leaps  and  sings  : 
Sounds  and  sights  are  there  of  the  ancient  hills, 
The  eagle's  cry,  the  mountain  when  it  flings 
Mists  from  its  brow  ;  but  none  of  all  these  things 
Like  the  one  voice  of  multitudinous  rills. 
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SONNET 

A    COUNSELLOR  well  fitted  to  advise 

In  daily  life,  and  at  whose  lips  no  less 
Men  may  inquire  or  nations,  when  distress 
Of  sudden  doubtful  danger  may  arise, 
Who,  though  his  head  be  hidden  in  the  skies, 
Plants  his  firm  foot  upon  our  common  earth, 
Dealing    with    thoughts    which    everywhere    have 

birth, — 

This  is  the  poet,  true  of  heart  and  wise  : 
No  dweller  in  a  baseless  world  of  dream, 
Which  is  not  earth  nor  heaven :  his  words  have 

past 

Into  man's  common  thought  and  week-day  phrase  ; 
This  is  the  poet  and  his  verse  will  last. 
Such  was  our  Shakespeare  once,  and  such  doth  seem 
One  who  redeems  our  later  gloomier  days. 


SONNET 

A  /T  E  rather  may  to  tears  unbidden  move 

The  meanest  print  that  on  a  cottage  wall 
Some  ancient  deed  heroic  doth  recall, 
Or  loving  act  of  His,  whose  life  was  love, 
Than  that  my  heart  should  be  too  proud  to  prove 
Emotions  and  sweet  sympathies,  until 
The  magic  of  some  mighty  master's  skill 
Calls  hues  and  shapes  of  wonder  from  above  : 
Since  if  we  do  no  idle  homage  pay 
To  what  in  art  most  beautiful  is  found, 
We  shall  have  learned  to  feel  in  that  same  hour 
With  man's  most  rude  and  most  unskilled  essay 
To  win  the  beauty  that  is  floating  round 
Into  abiding  forms  of  grace  and  power. 
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SONNET 

CONNECTED   WITH   THE   FOREGOING 

"\7ES,  and  not  otherwise,  if  we  indeed 

And  with  pure  hearts  are  seeking  what  is  fair 
In  Nature,  then,  believe,  we  shall  not  need 
Long  anxious  quests,  exploring  earth  and  air, 
Ere  we  shall  find  wherewith  our  hearts  to  feed  : 
The  beauty  that  is  scattered  everywhere 
Will  in  our  souls  such  deep  contentment  breed, 
We  shall  not  pine  for  aught  remote  or  rare. 
We  shall  not  ask  from  some  transcendent  height 
To  gaze  on  such  rare  scenes  as  may  surpass 
Earth's  common  shows,  ere  we  will  own  delight. 
We  shall  not  need  in  quest  of  these  to  roam, 
While  sunshine  lies  upon  our  English  grass, 
And  dewdrops  glitter  on  green  fields  at  home. 


ENGLAND 

T)EACE,   Freedom,   Happiness,   have  loved  to 

wait 

On  the  fair  islands,  fenced  by  circling  seas ; 
And  ever  of  such  favoured  spots  as  these 
Have  the  wise  dreamers  dreamed,  who  would  create 
That  perfect  model  of  a  happy  state, 
Which  the  world  never  saw.     Oceana, 
Utopia  such,  and  Plato's  isle  that  lay 
Westward  of  Gades  and  the  Great  Sea's  gate. 
Dreams  are  they  all,  which  yet  have  helped  to  make 
That  underneath  fair  polities  we  dwell, 
Though  marred  in  part  by  envy,  faction,  hate — 
Dreams  which  are  dear,  dear  England,  for  thy  sake, 
Who  art  indeed  that  sea-girt  citadel, 
And  nearest  image  of  that  perfect  state. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  MADEIRA 

HOUGH  never  axe  until  a  later  day 

Assailed  thy  forests'  huge  antiquity, 
Yet  elder  Fame  had  many  tales  of  thee — 
Whether  Phoenician  shipman,  far  astray, 
Had  brought  uncertain  notices  away 
Of  islands  dreaming  in  the  middle  sea  ; 
Or  that  man's  heart,  which  struggles  to  be  free 
From  the  old  worn-out  world,  had  never  stay, 
Till,  for  a  place  to  rest  on,  it  had  found 
A  region  out  of  ken,  that  happier  isle, 
Which  the  mild  ocean-breezes  blow  around  ; 
Where  they  who  thrice  upon  this  mortal  stage 
Had  kept  their  hands  from  wrong,  their  hearts  from 

guile, 
Should  come  at  length,  and  live  a  tearless  age. 


POLAND,  1831 

r  I  ^HE  nations  may  not  be  trod  out,  and  quite 

Obliterated  from  the  world's  great  page — 
The  nations  that  have  filled  from  age  to  age 
Their  place  in  story.     They  who  in  despite 
Of  this,  a  people's  first  and  holiest  right, 
In  lust  of  unchecked  power,  or  brutal  rage, 
Against  a  people's  life  such  warfare  wage, 
With  man  no  more,  but  with  the  Eternal  fight. 
They  who  break  down  the  barriers  He  hath  set, 
Break  down  what  would  another  time  defend 
And  shelter  their  own  selves ;  they  who  forget 
(For  the  indulgence  of  the  present  will) 
The  lasting  ordinances,  in  the  end 
Will  rue  their  work,  when  ill  shall  sanction  ill. 
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TO  NICHOLAS,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA 

ON    HIS  REPORTED  CONDUCT  TOWARDS  THE   POLES 

T  T  7"  HAT  would  it  help  to  call  thee  what  thou 
*  ^  art  ? 

When  all  is  spoken,  thou  remainest  still 
With  the  same  power  and  the  same  evil  will 
To  crush  a  nation's  life  out,  to  dispart 
All  holiest  ties,  to  turn  awry  and  thwart 
All  courses  that  kind  nature  keeps,  to  spill 
The  blood  of  noblest  veins,  to  maim,  or  kill 
With  torture  of  slow  pain  the  aching  heart. 
When  our  weak  hands  hang  useless,  and  we  feel 
Deeds  cannot  be,  who  then  would  ease  his  breast 
With  the  impotence  of  words?    But  our  appeal 
Is  unto  Him  who  counts  a  nation's  tears, 
With  whom  are  the  oppressor  and  opprest, 
And  vengeance,  and  the  recompensing  years, 
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FRANCE,   1834 

T  T  OW  long  shall  weary  nations  toil  in  blood, 

How  often  roll  the  still  returning  stone 
Up  the  sharp  painful  height,  ere  they  will  own 
That  on  the  base  of  individual  good, 
Of  virtue,  manners,  and  pure  homes  endued 
With  household  graces— that  on  this  alone 
Shall  social  freedom  stand — where  these  are  gone, 
There  is  a  nation  doomed  to  servitude  ? 
O  suffering,  toiling  France,  thy  toil  is  vain  ! 
The  irreversible  decree  stands  sure, 
Where  men  are  selfish,  covetous  of  gain, 
Heady  and  fierce,  unholy  and  impure, 
Their  toil  is  lost,  and  fruitless  all  their  pain  ; 
They  cannot  build  a  work  which  shall  endure. 


SONNET 

T  T  THAT  is  thy  worship  but  a  vain  pretence, 

Spirit  of  beauty,  and  a  servile  trade, 
A  poor  and  an  unworthy  traffic  made 
With  the  most  sacred  gifts  of  soul  and  sense  ; 
If  they  who  tend  thine  altars,  gathering  thence 
No  strength,  no  purity,  may  still  remain 
Selfish  and  dark,  and  from  life's  sordid  stain 
Find  in  their  ministrations  no  defence  ? 
— Thus  many  times  I  ask,  when  aught  of  mean 
Or  sensual  has  been  brought  unto  mine  ear, 
Of  them  whose  calling  high  is  to  insphere 
Eternal  beauty  in  forms  of  human  art — 
Vexed  that  my  soul  should  ever  moved  have  been 
By  that  which  had  such  falsehood  at  the  heart. 


SONNET 

T  STOOD  beside  a  pool,  from  whence  ascended 
•*•     Mounting  the  cloudy  platforms  of  the  wind, 
A  stately  heron  ;  its  soaring  I  attended, 
Till  it  grew  dim,  and  I  with  watching  blind — 
When  lo  !  a  shaft  of  arrowy  light  descended 
Upon  its  darkness  and  its  dim  attire  ; 
It  straightway  kindled  then,  and  was  afire, 
And  with  the  unconsuming  radiance  blended. 
And  bird,  a  cloud,  flecking  the  sunny  air, 
It  had  its  golden  dwelling  'mid  the  lightning 
Of  those  empyreal  domes,  and  it  might  there 
Have  dwelt  for  ever,  glorified  and  bright'ning, 
But  that  its  wings  were  weak— so  it  became 
A  dusky  speck  again,  that  was  a  winged  flame. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  EXILES  OF 
1823 

T  IKE  nightly  watchers  from  a  palace  tower, 

— '     In  hope  and  faith  and  patience  strong  to  wait 
The  beacons  on  the  heights,  which  should  relate 
How  some  fenced  city  of  deceit  and  power 
Had  fallen — ye  have  stood  for  many  an  hour, 
Till  your  first  hope's  high  movements  must  be  dead, 
And  if  with  new  ye  have  not  cheered  and  fed 
Your  bosoms,  dim  despair  may  be  your  dower. 
Yet  not  for  all — though  yet  no  fire  may  crest 
The  mountains,  or  light  up  their  beacons  sere — 
Your  eminent  commission  so  far  wrong, 
Nor  so  much  flatter  the  oppressors'  rest, 
As  to  give  o'er  your  watching,  for  so  long 
As  ye  shall  hope,  'tis  reason  they  must  fear. 


SAIS 

AN  awful  statue,  by  a  veil  half-hid, 
^          At  Sais  stands.     One  came,  to  whom  was 

known 

All  lore  committed  to  Etruscan  stone, 
And  all  strange  voices  which  dull  time  has  chid 
To  silence  now,  by  antique  pyramid, 
Skirting  the  desert,  heard ;  and  what  the  deep, 
May  in  its  dimly-lighted  chambers  keep, 
Where  Genii  groan  beneath  the  seal-bound  lid. 
He  dared  to  raise  that  yet  unlifted  veil 
With  hands  not  pure,  but  never  might  unfold 
What  there  he  saw  ;  madness,  the  shadow,  fell 
On  his  few  days,  ere  yet  he  went  to  dwell 
With  night's  eternal  people,  and  his  tale 
Has  thus  remained,  and  will  remain  untold. 
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SONNET 


E  moments  which  we  rescue  and  redeem 
From  the  bare  desert  and  the  waste  of  years, 
To  fertilize,  it  may  be  with  our  tears, 
Yet  so  that  for  time  after  they  shall  teem 
With  better  than  rank  weeds,  and  wear  a  gleam 
Of  visionary  light,  and  on  the  wind 
Shed  odours  from  the  fields  long  left  behind, 
These  and  their  fruit  to  us  can  never  seem 
Indifferent  things  ;  and  therefore  do  I  look 
Not  without  gentle  sadness  upon  thee, 
And  liken  thy  outgoing,  O  my  book, 
To  the  impatience  of  a  little  brook, 
Which  might  with  flowers  have  lingered  pleasantly, 
Yet  toils  to  perish  in  the  mighty  sea. 
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TO  THE  EVENING  STAR 

OLE  star  that  glitterest  in  the  crimson  west, 

'  Fair  child  of  beauty,  glorious  lamp  of  love, 
How  cheerfully  thou  lookest  from  above,' 
With  what  unblinking  eye  and  jocund  crest. 
Yet  grief  from  thee  has  passed  into  my  breast, 
For  all  surpassing  glory  needs  must  be 
Full  unto  us  of  sad  perplexity, 
Seen  from  this  place  of  sin  and  sin's  unrest. 
Yea,  all  things  which  such  perfect  beauty  own 
As  this  of  thine  is,  tempt  us  unto  tears  ; 
For  whether  thou  sole-sittest  on  thy  throne, 
Or  leadest  choral  dances  of  thy  peers, 
Thou  and  all  nature,  saving  man  alone, 
Fulfil  with  music  sweet  your  Maker's  ears. 


SONNET 

A  LL  beautiful  things  bring  sadness,  nor  alone 
A          Sweet  music,  as  our  wisest  Poet  spake,1 
Because  in  us  keen  longings  they  awake 
After  the  good  for  which  we  pine  and  groan, 
From  which  exiled  we  make  continual  moan, 
Till  once  again  we  may  our  spirits  slake 
At  those  clear  streams,  which  man  did  first  forsake, 
When  he  would  dig  for  fountains  of  his  own. 
All  beauty  makes  us  sad,  yet  not  in  vain, — 
For  who  would  be  ungracious  to  refuse, 
Or  not  to  use,  this  sadness  without  pain, 
Whether  it  flows  upon  us  from  the  hues 
Of  sunset,  from  the  time  of  stars  and  dews, 
From  the  clear  sky,  or  waters  pure  of  stain? 

1  '  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.' 

SHAKESPEARE. 


TO 


T  OOK  what  a  glory  from  the  setting  sun 

Has  fringed  that  cloud  with  silver  edges 

bright, 

And  how  it  seems  to  drink  the  golden  light 
Of  evening :  you  would  think  that  it  had  won 
A  splendour  of  its  own  :  but  lo  !  anon 
You  shall  behold  a  dark  mass  float  away, 
Emptied  of  light  and  radiance,  from  the  day, 
Its  glory  faded  utterly  and  gone. 
And  doubt  not  we  should  suffer  the  same  loss 
As  this  weak  vapour,  which  awhile  did  seem 
Transfigured  and  made  pure  of  all  its  dross, 
If,  having  shared  the  light,  we  should  misdeem 
That  light  our  own,  or  count  we  hold  in  fee 
That  which  we  must  receive  continually. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

"I  T  7"E  live  not  in  our  moments  or  our  years  : 

The  present  we  fling  from  us  like  the  rind 
Of  some  sweet  Future,  which  we  after  find 
Bitter  to  taste,  or  bind  that  in  with  fears, 
And  water  it  beforehand  with  our  tears — 
Vain  tears  for  that  which  never  may  arrive  : 
Meanwhile  the  joy  whereby  we  ought  to  live, 
Neglected  or  unheeded,  disappears. 
Wiser  it  were  to  welcome  and  make  ours 
Whate'er  of  good,  though  small,  the  present  brings — 
Kind  greetings,  sunshine,  song  of  birds,  and  flowers, 
With  a  child's  pure  delight  in  little  things ; 
And  of  the  griefs  unborn  to  rest  secure, 
Knowing  that  mercy  ever  will  endure. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

T  F  sorrow  came  not  near  us,  and  the  lore 

Which  wisdom-working  sorrow  best  imparts, 
Found  never  time  of  entrance  to  our  hearts, 
If  we  had  won  already  a  safe  shore, 
Or  if  our  changes  were  already  o'er, 
Our  pilgrim  being  we  might  quite  forget, 
Our  hearts  but  faintly  on  those  mansions  set, 
Where  there  shall  be  no  sorrow  any  more. 
Therefore  we  will  not  be  unwise  to  ask 
This,  nor  secure  exemption  from  our  share 
Of  mortal  suffering,  and  life's  drearier  task — 
Not  this,  but  grace  our  portion  so  to  bear, 
That  we  may  rest,  when  grief  and  pain  are  over, 
With  the  meek  Son  of  our  Almighty  Lover. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

DOWERED  with  a  searching  glance  to  see 
Quite  through  the  hollow  masks,  wherewith 

the  bare 

And  worthless  shows  of  greatness  vizored  are, 
This  lore  thou  hast,  because  all  things  to  thee 
Are  proven  by  the  absolute  decree 
Of  duty,  and  whatever  will  not  square 
With  that  prime  wisdom,  though  of  seeming  fair 
Or  stately,  thou  rejectest  faithfully  : 
Till  chidden  in  thy  strength,  each  random  aim 
Of  good,  whose  aspect  heavenward  does  not  turn, 
Shrinks  self-rebuked— thou  looking  kindliest  blame 
From  the  calm  region  of  thine  eyes  that  burn 
With  tempered  but  continuous  flashes  bright, 
Like  the  mild  lightnings  of  a  tropic  night. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

T  T  OW  thick  the  wild-flowers  blow  about  our  feet, 
**•  •*•     Thick-strewn  and  unregarded,  which,  if  rare, 
We  should  take  note  how  beautiful  they  were, 
How  delicately  wrought,  of  scent  how  sweet. 
And  mercies  which  on  every  path  we  meet, 
Whose  very  commonness  should  win  more  praise, 
Do  for  that  very  cause  less  wonder  raise, 
And  these  with  slighter  thankfulness  we  greet. 
Yet  pause  thou  often  on  life's  onward  way, 
Pause  time  enough  to  stoop  and  gather  one 
Of  these  sweet  wild-flowers—time  enough  to  tell 
Its  beauty  over  ;  this  when  thou  hast  done, 
And  marked  it  duly,  then  if  thou  canst  lay 
It  wet  with  thankful  tears  into  thy  bosom,  well  ! 
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TO  MY  CHILD 

*"  I  AHY  gladness  makes  me  thankful  every  way, 
To  look  upon  thy  gladness  makes  me  glad 
While  yet  in  part  it  well  might  render  sad 
Us  thinking  that  we  too  might  sport  and  play, 
And  keep  like  thee  continual  holiday, 
If  we  retained  the  things  which  once  we  had, 
If  we  like  happy  neophytes  were  clad 
Still  in  baptismal  stoles  of  white  array. 
And  yet  the  gladness  of  the  innocent  child 
Has  not  more  matter  for  our  thankful  glee 
Than  the  dim  sorrows  of  the  man  defiled  ; 
Since  both  in  sealing  one  blest  truth  agree — 
Joy  is  of  God,  but  heaviness  and  care 
Of  our  own  hearts  and  what  has  harboured  there. 
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AN  open  wound  which  has  been  healed  anew  ; 
A  stream  dried  up,  that  once  again  is  fed 
With  waters  making  green  its  grassy  bed  ; 
A  tree  that  withered  was,  but  to  the  dew 
Puts  forth  young  leaves  and  blossoms  fresh  of  hue 
Even  from  the  branches  which  had  seemed  most 

dead; 

A  sea  which  having  been  disquieted, 
Now  stretches  like  a  mirror  calm  and  blue, — 
Our  hearts  to  each  of  these  were  likened  welL 
But  Thou  wert  the  physician  and  the  balm  ; 
Thou,  Lord,  the  fountain,  whence  anew  was  filled 
Their  parched  channel ;  Thou  the  dew  that  fell 
On  their  dead  branches  ;  'twas  thy  voice  that  stilled 
The  storm  within  ;  Thou  didst  command  the  calm. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 

'TT^HE  strong  in  spiritual  action  need  not  look 

Upon  the  new-found  year  as  on  a  scroll, 
The  which  their  hands  lack  cunning  to  unroll, 
But  in  it  read,  as  in  an  open  book, 
All  they  are  seeking — high  resolve  unshook 
By  circumstance's  unforeseen  control, 
Successful  striving,  and  whate'er  the  soul 
Has  recognized  for  duty,  not  forsook. 
But  they  whom  many  failures  have  made  tame, 
Question  the  future  with  that  reverent  fear, 
Which  best  their  need  of  heavenly  aid  may  show. 
Will  it  have  purer  thought,  and  loftier  aim 
Pursued  more  loftily?     That  a  man  might  know 
What  thou  wilt  bring  him,  thou  advancing  year  ! 


ON  THE  CONSECRATION  OF  A 
NEW  CHURCHYARD 


'"T^HAT  we  may  here  securely  lay  our  dead, 

In  peace  to  rest  till  that  great  trumpet  call, 
This  spot  henceforth  we  hedge  around  from  all 
Offence  of  careless  or  injurious  tread  ; 
And  from  henceforth  this  mould  is  hallowed, 
That  so  not  merely  by  an  outward  law, 
But  through  a  secret  and  invisible  awe 
They  may  be  guarded  in  their  narrow  bed! 
Ye  reverential  fears  lest  aught  offend 
The  unfeeling  trunk,  or  outrage  the  dry  dust, 
Fears  by  this  work  attested,  hail  !  all  hail  ! 
Sure  pledge  and  proof  that  this  is  not  the  end  ; 
Till  faith,  and  piety,  and  Christian  trust 
Fail  from  among  us,  ye  shall  never  fail. 


TORD,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
— '     Spent  in  thy  presence  will  prevail  to  make, 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take, 
What  parched  grounds  refresh,  as  with  a  shower  ! 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower  ; 
We  rise,  and  all,  the  distant  and  the  near, 
Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clear  ; 
We  kneel  how  weak,  we  rise  how  full  of  power. 
Why  therefore  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong 
Or  others — that  we  are  not  always  strong, 
That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care, 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 
Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer, 
And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with  Thee  ? 


A    GARDEN  so  well  watered  before  morn 
•^     Is  hotly  up,  that  not  the  swart  sun's  blaze, 
Down  beating  with  unmitigated  rays, 
Nor  scorching  winds  from  fiery  deserts  borne, 
Shall  quite  prevail  to  leave  it  bare  and  shorn 
Of  its  green  beauty,  shall  not  quite  prevail 
That  all  its  morning  freshness  shall  exhale, 
Till  evening  and  the  evening  dews  return — 
A  blessing  such  as  this  our  hearts  might  reap, 
The  freshness  of  the  garden  they  might  share, 
Through  the  long  day  a  heavenly  freshness  keep, 
If  knowing  how  the  day  and  the  day's  glare 
Must  beat  upon  them,  we  would  largely  steep 
And  water  them  betimes  with  dews  of  prayer. 


"\  1[  7HEN  hearts  are  full  of  yearning  tenderness 

For   the   loved   absent,    whom   we   cannot 

reach, 

By  deed  or  token,  gesture  or  kind  speech, 
The  spirit's  true  affection  to  express  ; 
When  hearts  are  full  of  innermost  distress, 
And  we  are  doomed  to  stand  inactive  by, 
Watching  the  soul's  or  body's  agony, 
Which  human  effort  helps  not  to  make  less- 
Then  like  a  cup  capacious  to  contain 
The  overflowings  of  the  heart,  is  prayer  ; 
The  longing  of  the  soul  is  satisfied, 
The  keenest  darts  of  anguish  blunted  are  ; 
And  though  we  cannot  cease  to  yearn  or  grieve, 
We  yet  have  learned  in  patience  to  abide. 
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T  F  we  with  earnest  effort  could  succeed 

To  make  our  life  one  long  connected  prayer, 
As  lives  of  some  perhaps  have  been  and  are, 
If  never  leaving  Thee,  we  had  no  need 
Our  wandering  spirits  back  again  to  lead 
Into  thy  presence,  but  continued  there, 
Like  angels  standing  on  the  highest  stair 
Of  the  sapphire  throne,  this  were  to  pray  indeed. 
But  if  distractions  manifold  prevail, 
And  if  in  this  we  must  confess  we  fail, 
Grant  us  to  keep  at  least  a  prompt  desire, 
Continual  readiness  for  prayer  and  praise, 
An  altar  heaped  and  waiting  to  take  fire 
With  the  least  spark,  and  leap  into  a  blaze. 
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THE  TEMPTATION 

'I  T  7TIEN  man  was  foiled  in  Paradise,  he  fell 

From  that  fair  spot,  thenceforward  to  con- 
fess 

The  barren  and  the  thorny  wilderness 
Was  the  one  place  where  he  had  right  to  dwell : 
And  therefore  in  the  wilderness  as  well 
Our  second  Head  did  that  dread  strife  decide, 
And  those  closed  gates  again  set  open  wide, 
Victorious  o'er  the  frauds  and  strength  of  hell. 
Thou  wentest  to  the  proof,  O  fearless  Lord, 
Even  to  the  desert,  as  thy  battle  field, 
A  champion  going  of  his  free  accord  ; 
We  had  no  fears,  for  unlike  him  of  old 
Who  lost  that  battle  for  us,  Thou  didst  wield 
Arms  of  unearthly  temper,  heavenly  mould. 


T  T  THEN  we  have  failed  to  chasten  and  restrain 
Our  wandering  thoughts,  and  in  return  they 

cheat 

And  mock  us  with  some  poor  yet  proud  conceit, 
And  fondest  fancies  in  procession  vain 
(Ourselves  their  centre),   flock   through  heart  and 

brain, 

Each  tendering  amplest  homage  at  our  feet, 
Till  loathing  of  each  humbler  task  we  meet 
Has  grown  upon  us,  scorn  and  sick  disdain — 
What  then  will  make  our  guilty  pride  to  sink, 
Or  what  the  spirit's  temper  will  restore, — 
Where  in  the  world  of  healing  is  there  spell 
So  mighty,  as  at  times  like  these  to  think 
Of  Jesus  sitting  by  Samarian  well, 
Or  teaching  some  poor  fishers  on  the  shore  ? 
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T  T  E  might  have  reared  a  palace  at  a  word, 

Who  sometimes  Had   not  where   to   lay  his 

head  : 

Time  v  as,  and  He  who  nourished  crowds  with  bread 
Would  not  one  meal  unto  Himself  afford  : 
Twelve  legions  girded  with  angelic  sword 
Were  at  his  beck,  the  scorned  and  buffeted  : 
He  healed  another's  scratch,  his  own  side  bled, 
Side,  feet,  and  hands,  with  cruel  piercings  gored. 
Oh,  wonderful  the  wonders  left  undone  ! 
And  scarce  less  wonderful  than  those  He  wrought ; 
Oh  self-restraint,  passing  all  human  thought, 
To  have  all  power,  and  be  as  having  none  ; 
Oh  self-denying  Love,  which  felt  alone 
For  needs  of  others,  never  for  its  own  ! 


T  T  LYSSES,  sailing  by  the  Sirens'  isle, 

^^^      Sealed   first   his  comrades'  ears,  then   bade 

them  fast 

Bind  him  with  many  a  fetter  to  the  mast, 
Lest  those  sweet  voices  should  their  souls  beguile, 
And  to  their  ruin  flatter  them,  the  while 
Their  homeward  bark  was  sailing  swiftly  past ; 
And  thus  the  peril  they  behind  them  cast, 
Though  chased  by  those  weird  voices  many  a  mile. 
But  yet  a  nobler  cunning  Orpheus  used  ; 
No  fetter  he  put  on,  nor  stopped  his  ear, 
But  ever,  as  he  passed,  sang  high  and  clear 
The  blisses  of  the  Gods,  their  holy  joys, 
And  with  diviner  melody  confused 
And  marred  earth's  sweetest  music  to  a  noise. 


"\  T  7ERE  the  sad  tablets  of  our  hearts  alone 

A  dreary  blank,  for  Thee  the  task  were  slight, 
To  draw  fair  letters  there  and  lines  of  light  : 
But  while  far  other  spectacle  is  shown 
By  them,  with  dismal  traceries  overdrawn, 
Oh  !  task  it  seems,  transcending  highest  might, 
Ever  again  to  make  them  clean  and  while, 
Effacing  the  sad  secrets  they  have  known. 
And  then  what  heaven  were  better  than  a  name, 
If  there  must  haunt  and  cling  unto  us  there 
Abiding  memories  of  sin  and  shame  ? 
Dread  doubt !  which  finds  no  answer  anywhere 
Except  in  Him,  who  with  Him  power  did  bring 
To  make  us  feel  our  sin  an  alien  thing. 
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T  N  the  mid  garden  doth  a  fountain  stand  ; 
From  font  to  font  its  waters  fall  alway, 
Freshening  the  leaves  by  their  continual  play  : — 
Such  often  have  I  seen  in  southern  land, 
While  every  leaf,  as  though  by  light  winds  fanned, 
Has  quivered  underneath  the  dazzling  spray, 
Keeping  its  greenness  all  the  sultry  day, 
While  others  pine  aloof,  a  parched  band. 
And  in  the  mystic  garden  of  the  soul 
A  fountain,  nourished  from  the  upper  springs, 
Sends  ever  its  clear  waters  up  on  high, 
Which  while  a  dewy  freshness  round  it  flings, 
All  plants  which  there  acknowledge  its  control 
Show  fair  and  green,  else  drooping,  pale,  and  dry. 
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ST.  CHRYSOSTOM 

>r  I  "IS  not  by  action  only,  not  by  deed, 

Though  that  be  just  and  holy,  pure  and  wise, 
That  man  may  to  his  last  perfection  rise  ; 
Of  suffering  as  of  doing  he  has  need  : 
Thus  prospers  with  due  change  the  heavenly  seed, 
While  stormy  night  succeeds  to  sunny  day  : 
Thus  the  good  metal,  proven  every  way, 
From  the  last  dross  that  clung  to  it  is  freed. 
And  thus  for  thee,  O  glorious  man,  on  whom 
Love  well-deserved,  and  honour  waited  long, 
In  thy  last  years,  in  place  of  timely  ease, 
There  did  remain  another  loftier  doom, 
Pain,  travail,  exile,  peril,  scorn  and  wrong — 
Glorious  before,  but  glorified  by  these. 
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ON    A    BROTHER   AND   SISTER    WHO    DIED   AT    THE 
SAME  TIME,  ABERGF.LE,  AUGUST  2O,   l868 

A  /T  EN  said,  who  saw  the  tender  love  they  bare 

Each  to  the  other,  and  their  hearts  so  bound 
And  knit  in  one,  that  neither  sought  or  found 
A  nearer  tie  than  that  affection  rare — 
How  with  the  sad  survivor  will  it  fare, 
When  death  shall  for  a  season  have  undone 
The  links  of  that  close  love  ;  and  taking  one, 
The  other  leaves  to  draw  unwelcome  air? 
And  some  perchance  who  loved  them,  would  revolve 
Sadly  the  sadness  which  on  one  must  fall, 
The  lonely  left  by  that  dividing  day. 
Vain  fears  !  for  He  who  loved  them  best  of  all, 
Mightier  than  we  life's  mysteries  to  solve, 
In  one  fire-chariot  bore  them  both  away. 


ON  THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
HYDE-PARK  BY  THE  QUEEN,  i860 

IV T  O  pause,  no  stay — a  glorious  hour  or  more, 

And  that  loud-clashing  music  is  not  dumb, 
For  still  the  close  battalions  come  and  come, 
As  though  all  England  the  long  pent-up  store 
Of  her  deliberate  valour  would  outpour, 
Not  flaunting  in  war's  liveries  rich  and  gay, 
But  all  in  sober  green  and  working  gray, 
O  Lady  of  the  land,  thy  feet  before. 
High  beats  thine  heart,  the  Lady  of  a  land 
That  breeds  such  men  ;  and  theirs  beat  proud  and 

high, 

Who  only  with  step  statelier  and  more  grand 
Would  move  beneath  thy  recompensing  eye, 
Girt,  if  that  day  should  call  them,  to  reply 
On  some  dread  field  to  duty's  last  demand. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION,  MAY  I,   1862 

WEET,  and  yet  sad,  those  thousand  voices  rung, 
Winding  and  travelling  through  the  long  defiles 
Of  courts  and  galleries  and  far-reaching  aisles  ; 
And  bright  the  banners  from  proud  arches  sprung  ; 
But  not  the  less  their  drooping  folds  among 
Lurked  a  dim  hoard  of  grief ;  while  over  all, 
Chastening,  not  marring,  our  high  festival, 
The  shadow  of  an  absent  Greatness  hung  ; 
Absent,  and  yet  in  absence  present  more, 
For  all  we  owe  to  him,  and  might  have  owed, 
For  the  rich  gifts  which,  missing,  we  deplore, 
Than  if  he  were  rejoicing  at  this  hour, 
We  with  him,  that  the  seed  his  wisdom  sowed 
Had  blossomed  in  this  bright  consummate  flower. 


SOLOMON 

"IT  T  HAT  child  of  dust  with  glory  was  arrayed 

Like  Solomon  ? — his  bidding,  while  he  stood 
In  his  obedience  and  first  state  of  good, 
The  upper  and  the  under  worlds  obeyed — 
All  spirits,  good  and  evil ;  yea,  he  made 
Hell's  concourse  and  involuntary  brood 
Do  drudging  work  for  him — hew  stones,  bring  wood, 
And  in  the  rearing  of  God's  temple  aid. 
But  when  he  fell  from  God,  that  self-same  hour 
They  fell  from  him — against  him  dared  to  turn, 
Defied  his  might,  his  ring,  his  seal  of  power  ; 
Made  him  the  subject  of  their  mock  and  scorn  ; 
While  before  them  he  now  must  crouch  and  cower, 
Of  strength  and  wisdom,  as  of  goodness,  shorn. 
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SONNET 

'T^OGETHER  lay  them  in  one  common  grave, 

•*-      These  noble  sons  of  England  and  of  France, 
Who  side  by  side  did  yesterday  advance, 
And  to  their  foes  a  dear  example  gave 
Of  what  a  freeman's  worth  beyond  a  slave. 
Theirs  was  a  noble  fellowship  in  life, 
They  breathed  their  lives  out  in  one  glorious  strife  ; 
Then  let  them  lie,  the  brave  beside  the  brave, 
And  sleep  with  them,  for  evermore  to  cease, 
Sleep  with  the  sleep  which  no  awaking  knows, 
The  long  contention  of  eight  hundred  years  : 
While  from  their  ashes  the  fair  tree  of  peace 
Springs,  under  which  two  nations  may  repose 
In  love  which  ancient  discord  more  endears. 


SONNET 

T_J*  ROM  what  of  passion  and  of  earthly  pride, 
Presumptuous  confidence  and  glory  vain, 
Will  cleave  to  justest  cause  which  men  sustain, 
Till  Thou  their  cause  and  them  hast  purified, 
From  what  too  much  of  these  Thou  hast  espied 
In  us,  oh  !  cleanse  us  from  this  dangerous  leaven, 
At  any  cost,  oh  !  purge  us,  righteous  Heaven, 
Though  we  herein  be  sorely  searched  and  tried. 
So,  purified  from  these,  may  we  fulfil, 
Upon  thy  strength  relying,  not  our  own, 
The  dreadful  sentence  of  thy  righteous  will ; 
And  this  by  us  unto  the  nations  shown, 
May  burn  no  incense  to  our  drag,  but  still 
All  honour  give  to  Thee,  and  Thee  alone. 
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"\7ES,  let  us  own  it  in  confession  free, 

That  when  we  girt  ourselves  to  quell  the  wrong, 
We  deemed  it  not  so  giant-like  and  strong, 
But  it  with  our  slight  effort  thought  to  see 
Pushed  from  its  base ;  yea,  almost  deemed  that  we, 
Champions  of  right,  might  be  excused  the  price 
Of  pain,  and  loss,  and  large  self-sacrifice, 
Set  ever  on  high  things  by  Heav'n's  decree. 
What  if  this  work's  great  hardness  was  concealed 
From  us,  until  so  far  upon  our  way 
That  no  escape  remained  us,  no  retreat, — 
Lest,  being  at  an  earlier  hour  revealed, 
We  might  have  shrunk  too  weakly  from  the  heat, 
And  shunned  the  burden  of  this  fiery  day? 
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TO 


T  N  huts  and  palaces  are  mourners  found, 
As  on  the  far-off  fields  of  death  in  turn 
Leap  the  dread  lots  from  fortune's  fatal  urn  : 
And  those  not  yet  in  cords  of  sorrow  bound, 
But  listening  everywhere  the  doleful  sound 
Of  others'  griefs,  still  ask,  Who  next  shall  mourn, 
Of  brother,  son,  or  dearer  yet  forlorn  ? 
To  whom  shall  next  the  cup  of  pain  go  round  ? 
We  know  not ;  if  anon  to  thee  and  me, 
Let  not  our  hearts  then  chide  us  that  we  heard 
Of  pangs,  which  other  souls  did  search  and  try, 
To  this  their  anguish  yielding,  it  might  be, 
The  trivial  offering  of  a  passing  sigh, 
While  all  our  deeper  heart  remained  unstirred. 
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ELEGIAC    POEMS 

'  Love  that  hath  its  deep  foundation  set 
Under  the  grave  of  things.' 

TO  

T   THOUGHT  at  first  these  records  should  belong 

To  few  save  thee  ;  nor  meant  that  many  eyes 
Should  see  unfolded  thus  without  disguise 
These  mysteries  of  grief  in  mournful  song ; 
Yet  might  it  unto  love  appear  a  wrong, 
Aught  to  keep  back,  that  would  perchance  impart 
Some  portion  to  another  wounded  heart 
Of  what  these  lent  to  thine  of  comfort  strong  ? 
Then  let  it  be, — enduring  for  their  sake, 
Hearts  which  are  bleeding  now,  or  once  have  bled, 
And  that  from  hence  some  solace  slight  may  take, 
That  others,  of  such  grief  untouched,  should  say 
That  here  what  better  had  been  covered, 
Is  bared  unto  the  garish  eye  of  day. 


T  T  THAT,  many  times  I  musing  asked,  is  man, 

If  grief  and  care 
Keep  far  from  him  ?  he  knows  not  what  he  can, 

What  cannot  bear. 


He,  till  the  fire  hath  proved  him,  doth  remain 

The  main  part  dross  : 
To  lack  the  loving  discipline  of  pain 

Were  endless  loss. 

Yet  when  my  Lord  did  ask  me  on  what  side 

I  were  content 
The  grief,  whereby  I  must  be  purified, 

To  me  were  sent, 

As  each  imagined  anguish  did  appear, 

Each  withering  bliss, 
Before  my  soul,  I  cried,  'Oh  !  spare  me  here, 

Oh  no,  not  this  ! — ' 
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Like  one  that  having  need  of,  deep  within, 

The  surgeon's  knife, 
Would  hardly  bear  that  it  should  graze  the  skin, 

Though  for  his  life. 

Till  He  at  last,  who  best  doth  understand 

Both  what  we  need, 
And  what  can  bear,  did  take  my  case  in  hand, 

Nor  crying  heed. 
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TO  M 

girl,  that  clingest  to  my  side 
So  closely  in  thy  tears, 
As  overawed  and  terrified 
By  some  mysterious  fears  ; 

Thine  own  great  loss,  thy  parents'  woe, 

Thou  dimly  dost  divine, 
And  weepest ;  yet  thou  dost  not  know 

What  cause  to  weep  is  thine. 

Sad  art  thou  and  disconsolate, 

That  he  is  gone  away, 
The  youthful  friend,  the  joyful  mate 

Of  childhood's  happy  day ; 

That  he  who  sported  on  life's  shore, 
And  culled  bright  shells  with  thee 

And  beauteous  plants,  will  sport  no  more 
By  that  fair-seeming  sea. 
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But  I  am  shedding  other  tears 
For  thee,  my  gentle  child — 

Far  looking  o'er  the  surge  of  years 
So  gloomy,  dark,  and  wild  : 

Gone  is  he,  who  amid  that  strife 
Would  with  an  arm  more  strong 

For  thee  have  cleft  the  waves  of  life, 
And  shielded  from  its  wrong. 

That  holy  thing— a  brother's  love — 

Thine  is  it  still  to  claim  ; 
Oh  !  ever  be  it  thine  to  prove 

What  means  that  holy  name. 

But  over  him  vain  watch  we  keep, 
Our  first — thine  elder — born  ; 

And  all  of  us  have  cause  more  deep 
Than  yet  we  know,  to  mourn. 
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JANUARY  i6th,  1841. 

"XT  O  mother's  eye  beside  thee  wakes  to-night, 
•*•  ^      No  taper  burns  beside  thy  lonely  bed  ; 
Darkling  thou  liest,  hidden  out  of  sight, 
And  none  are  near  thee  but  the  silent  dead. 

How  cheerly  glows  this  hearth,  yet  glows  in  vain, 

For  we  uncheered  beside  it  sit  alone, 
And  listen  to  the  wild  and  beating  rain 

In  angry  gusts  against  our  casement  blown  : 

And  though  we  nothing  speak,  yet  well  I  know 
That  both  our  hearts  are  there,  where  thou  dost 
keep 

Within  thy  narrow  chamber  far  below, 

For  the  first  time  unwatched,  thy  lonely  sleep  : 

Oh  no,  not  thou  ! — and  we  our  faith  deny, 
This  thought  allowing : — thou,  removed  from 
harms, 
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In  Abraham's  bosom  dost  securely  lie, 
Oh  !  not  in  Abraham's,  in  a  Saviour's  arms — 

In  that  dear  Lord's,  who  in  thy  worst  distress, 
Thy  bitterest  anguish,  gave  thee,  dearest  child, 

Still  to  abide  in  perfect  gentleness, 

And  like  an  angel  to  be  meek  and  mild. 

Sweet  corn  of  wheat,  committed  to  the  ground 
To  die,  and  live,  and  bear  more  precious  ear, 

Since  in  the  heart  of  earth  thy  Saviour  found 
His  place  of  rest,  for  thee  we  will  not  fear. 

Sleep  softly,  till  that  blessed  rain  and  dew, 

Down  lighting  upon  earth,  such  change  shall  bring, 

That  all  its  fields  of  death  shall  laugh  anew, 
Yea,  with  a  living  harvest  laugh  and  sing. 
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MORAVIAN  HYMN 
[SLIGHTLY  ALTERED] 

'I  T  7HERE  is  this  infant  ?  it  is  gone— 

*  *       To  whom  ?  to  Christ,  its  Saviour  true. 
What  does  He  for  it  ?     He  goes  on 

As  He  has  ever  done,  to  do — 
He  blesses,  He  embraces  without  end, 
And  to  all  children  proves  the  tenderest  friend. 


He  loves  to  have  the  little  ones 

Upon  his  lap  quite  close  and  near  ; 
And  thus  their  glass  so  swiftly  runs, 

And  they  so  little  while  are  here  ; 
He  gave — He  takes  them  when  He  thinks  it  best 
For  them  to  come  to  Him  and  find  their  rest. 


However  'tis  a  great  delight 

Awhile  to  see  such  little  princes, 
All  drest  in  linen  fine  and  white, 

A  beauty  which  escapes  the  senses  : 
The  pure  Lamb  dwells  in  them — his  majesty 
Makes  their  sweet  eyes  to  sparkle  gloriously. 

Be  therefore  thanked,  Thou  dearest  Lamb, 
That  we  this  precious  child  have  seen, 

And  that  thy  blood  and  Jesu's  name, 
To  it  a  glittering  robe  have  been  : 

We  thank  Thee  too  that  Thou  hast  brought  it  home, 

That  it  so  soon  all  dangers  hath  o'ercome. 

Dear  child,  so  live  thou  happily 

In  Christ,  who  was  thy  faith's  beginner, 

Rejoice  in  Him  eternally 

With  each  redeemed  and  happy  sinner  ; 

We  bury  thee  in  hope— the  Lamb  once  slain 

Will  raise,  and  we  shall  see  thee  yet  again. 
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'I  T  THAT  was  thy  life  ?  a  pearl  cast  up  awhile 

Upon  the  bank  and  shoal  of  time  ; — again, 
Even  as  it  did  the  gazer's  eyes  beguile, 
Drawn  backward  by  the  ever-hungering  main. 

What  was  thy  life  ?  a  fountain  of  sweet  wave, 
Which  to  the  salt  sea's  margin  all  too  near 

Rose  sparkling,  and  a  few  steps  scarcely  gave, 
Ere  that  distained  its  waters  fresh  and  clear. 

What  was  thy  life?  a  flowering  almond-tree, 
Which  all  too  soon  its  blossoms  did  unfold  ; 

And  so  must  see  their  lustre  presently 

Dimmed,  and  their  beauty  nipped  by  envious  cold. 

What  was  thy  life  ?  a  bright  and  beauteous  flame, 
Wherein,  a  season,  light  and  joy  we  found  ; 

But  a  swift  sound  of  rushing  tempest  came, 

It  passed — and  sparkless  ashes  strewed  the  ground. 
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What  was  thy  life  ?  a  bird  in  infant's  hand 

Held  with  too  slight  a  grasp,  and  which,  before 

He  knows  or  fears,  its  pinions  doth  expand, 
And  with  a  sudden  impulse  heavenward  soar. 
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T  CANNOT  tell  what  coming  years 

May  have,  reserved,  of  grief  for  me  ; 
I  cannot  tell  what  they  may  be, 
How  wrung  with  anguish,  dimmed  with  tears 

But  scarcely  can  a  sadder  morn 

Than  this  upon  mine  eyelids  break, 
When  from  a  flattering  dream  I  wake 

On  a  reality  forlorn, 

For  never  from  thine  ivory  gate, 
O  Sleep,  a  falser  dream  was  sent 
Than  unto  me  brief  gladness  lent, 

To  leave  me  sorrow's  trustier  mate. 

We  wandered  freely  as  of  yore, 
And  in  my  hand  I  felt  the  grasp 
Of  that  small  hand,  whose  tender  clasp 

I  shall  not  feel,  oh  !  any  more  : 
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We  wandered  through  the  peopled  towns, 
And  where  we  came  I  heard  men  praise 
His  gracious  looks,  his  winning  ways,— 

We  wandered  o'er  the  lonely  downs  ; 

And  ever  held  familiar  talk 
As  we  passed  onward,  I  and  he 
Who  was  companion  true  to  me 

At  home,  and  in  long  woodland  walk  ; 

Gone  was  the  agony,  the  fear, 
And  all  the  dreadful  gulf  between 
What  we  are  now  and  what  have  been, 

The  vault,  the  coffin,  and  the  bier.  ' 

I  start — and  lo  !  my  dream  is  not : 

But  though  'tis  round  me  thickest  gloom, 
Yet  in  the  corner  of  the  room 

I  know  there  stands  a  vacant  cot. 

I  close  mine  eyes  ;  I  strive  again 
To  feed  upon  that  poor  delight ; 
The  broken  links  to  re-unite 

Once  more  of  slumber's  golden  chain. 
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Lost  effort !— Sleep,  oh  !  twice  untrue, 
What  need  to  bring  that  fond  deceit ; 
And  then,  when  I  allow  the  cheat, 

To  thee,  while  vainly  I  pursue  ? 


"  I  ^HIS  chest,  a  homely  cabinet,  although 

It  keeps  no  jewels  won  from  toilsome  mine, 
Nor  rarest  shells  from  ocean  depths  below 
Drawn  with  unfaded  colours  bright  and  fine, 
Nor  doth  not  graven  gems,  nor  vases  show, 
Nor  old  medallions  of  some  kingly  line — 
Albeit  no  such  treasures  here  there  be, 
Yet  guards  it  what  is  dearer  far  to  me. 

But  wouldst  thou  know  what  treasures  thus  are  dear, 
And  over  costliest  things  in  worth  prevail, — 
Some  pebbles  quaint,  some  broken  toys  appear, 
Some  feathers  from  the  peacock's  starry  tail, 
Some  books,  of  those  that  children  love,  are  here, 
An  earthen  lamp  whose  light  has  long  grown  pale, 
With  gifts  a  kinsman  from  the  Indian  shore 
Brought  o'er  the  sea, — these  make  up  all  the  store. 

But  when  that  loved  one  left  us  on  life's  way, 
Whose  that  they  were  doth  make  these  trifles  aught, 
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Things  sacred  they  became,  which  still,  as  they 

Met  our  sad  quest,  or  came  to  us  unsought, 

Or  as  the  other  children  in  their  play 

Found,  and  with  awed  and  solemn  aspect  brought, 

We  gathered  one  by  one,  and  laid  aside, — 

Dearer  to  us  than  golden  treasures  wide  ! 
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TO 

"1  T  7E  did  not  quite  believe  this  world  would  give 

To  us  what  ne'er  it  had  to  any  given, 
That  round  our  bark  eternal  calms  should  live, 
That  ours  should  ever  be  a  stormless  heaven  : 

Yet  we,  long  season,  were  like  men  that  dwell 
In  safe  abodes  beside  some  perilous  shore, 

Who  when  they  hear  the  northern  whirlwinds  swell, 
Who  when  they  hear  the  furious  breakers  roar, 

Think,  it  may  be,  but  with  too  slight  a  thought, 
On  them  that  in  the  great  deep  labouring  are, 

Where    winds    are    fierce,    and    waves    are    madly 

wrought, — 
And  lend  them,  it  may  be,  a  passing  prayer. 

Thus  we,  beloved,  in  our  safe  recess 
Did  evermore  abroad  the  voices  hear, 

In  the  wide  world,  of  sorrow  and  distress, 
With  pity  heard,  yet  us  they  came  not  near  : 
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Or  if  at  times  they  might  approach  us  nigh, 
And  if  at  times  we  mourned,  yet  still  remained 

Our  inner  world  untouched — the  sanctuary 
Of  our  blest  home  by  sorrow  unprofaned  ; 

When  lo  !  that  cup  which  we  had  seen  go  round 

To  one  and  to  another,  cup  of  pain, 
We  of  a  sudden  at  our  own  lips  found, 

And  it  was  given  us  deep  of  that  to  drain  ; 

And  what  had  seemed  at  first  a  little  cloud 
On  our  clear  sky,  no  broader  than  the  hand, 

Did  all  its  lights  and  constellations  shroud, 
And  gloomy  wings  from  end  to  end  expand. 

O  unforgotten  day  !  the  earliest  morn 

Of  the  new  year,  when  friends  are  wont  to  meet, 
And  while  upon  all  faces  joy  is  worn, 

Each  doth  the  other  with  kind  wishes  greet, 

O  day,  whose  anguish  never  shall  wax  old, 
When  we  no  longer  might  our  fears  deny, 

When  our  hearts'  secret  thoughts  we  dared  unfold 
One  to  the  other,  that  our  child  would  die. 


Oh  !  freshly  may  in  us  the  memory  live 

Of  the  mere  lie  which  then  the  world  did  seem, 

And  all  the  world  could  promise  or  could  give, — 
A  breaking  bubble  !  a  departing  dream  ! 

So  while  this  lore  doth  in  our  hearts  remain, 
We  on  the  world  shall  lean  not,  that  false  reed, 

Not  strong  enough  our  burden  to  sustain, 
Yet  sharp  enough  to  pierce  us  till  we  bleed. 

But  now  a  pearl  is  from  our  chaplet  dropt, 
But  now  a  flower  is  from  our  garland  riven, 

One  singing  fountain  of  our  joy  is  stopt, 

One  brightest  star  extinguished  in  our  heaven  ; 

One  only — yet  oh  !  who  may  guess  the  change 
That  by  that  one  has  been  among  us  wrought  ? 

How  all  familiar  things  are  waxen  strange 

Or  sad, — what  silence  to  our  house  is  brought  ? 

Or  if  the  merry  voices  still  arise, 

Now  that  the  captain  of  the  games  is  gone, 
We  check  them  not,  but  still  into  our  eyes 

The  tears  have  started  at  that  alien  tone  : 
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And  we,  perchance  too  confident  of  old, 

As  though  our  blessings  all  were  ours  in  fee, 

Those  that  remain  now  tremulously  hold, 
From  anxious  perturbations  never  free  ; 

As  though  the  spell  were  broken,  and  the  charm 
Reversed,  which  shielded  had  our  house  so  long, 

And  we  without  defence  to  every  harm 
Lay  open,  and  exposed  to  every  wrong. 

Oh  !  thought  which  should  not  be,  oh  !    faith  too 
weak 

To  tremble  at  the  slightest  ache  or  pain, 
At  the  least  languor  of  the  changeful  cheek, 

With  terrors  hardly  to  be  stilled  again. 

Yet  thus  we  walk  within  our  house,  in  grief 
For  what  has  been,  in  fear  for  what  may  be, 

And  still  the  advancing  days  bring  no  relief, 
But  make  us  all  our  loss  more  plainly  see  ; 

And  when  this  pallid  winding-sheet  of  snow, 
Which  all  this  dreary  time  the  earth  has  wound, 

Dissolves  and  disappears,  as  warm  winds  blow, 
And  the  hard  soil  relenting  is  unbound  ; 
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And  when  that  happy  season  shall  arrive, 
To  mourning  hearts  the  saddest  in  its  mirth, 

When  all  things  in  this  living  world  revive 
Save  the  dear  clod  low-lying  in  the  earth  ; 

We  shall  bethink  us  then  with  what  delight 
He  used  to  hail,  himself  discovering  first, 

The  purple  or  the  yellow  crocus  bright, 

Or  where  the  snowdrop  from  its  sheath  had  burst. 

Oh  !  then  shall  I  remember  many  a  walk 

In  shadowy  woods,  close  hidden  from  the  flames 

Of  the  fierce  sun,  and  interspersed  with  talk 
Of  ancient  England's  high  heroic  names  ; 

Or  holier  still,  of  them  who  lived  and  died, 

That  Christ's  dear  lore  to  us  they  might  hand  down 

Untarnished,  or  his  faith  to  spread  more  wide, 
Winning  a  martyr's  palm  and  martyr's  crown  ; 

Or  how  those  tales  he  earnestly  would  crave 
Of  old  romance,  our  childhood's  golden  dower, 

Which  in  large  measure  willingly  we  gave, 
Feeding  the  pure  imaginative  power. 
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Oh  days  that  never,  never  shall  return  ! 

The  future  may  be  rich  in  genial  good, 
We  are  not  poor  in  hope,  we  do  not  mourn 

The  wreck  of  all  our  bliss  around  us  strewed  ; 

Oh  no — fair  flowrets  blossom  in  our  bowers, 
Rich  pearls  upon  our  chaplet  still  are  given, 

And  singing  fountains  of  delight  are  ours, 
And  stars  of  brightness  in  our  earthly  heaven. 

Yet  never  can  that  golden  time  come  back, 
When  we  could  look  around  us  with  an  eye 

Entirely  satisfied,  which  did  not  lack 
One  of  the  happy  number  standing  by  ; 

When  yet  no  edge  as  of  encroaching  dark 
Gave  token  that  our  moon  began  to  wane, 

When  the  most  curious  eye  had  failed  to  mark 
Upon  its  clear  bright  surface  speck  or  stain. 

— Lo  !  as  that  bird  which  all  the  wakeful  night 
Leaning  its  bosom  on  a  poignant  thorn, 

So  bleeds,  and  bleeding  sings,  and  makes  delight 
For  some  that  listen,  though  its  heart  be  torn  ; 
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Thus  in  this  night  of  grief  I  love  to  lean 

With  wounded  bosom,  and  so  make  my  song, 

Upon  the  thorn  of  memories  sharp  and  keen, 
Well  pleased  while  I  do  myself  this  wrong. 

And  yet,  beloved,  why  should  we  lament 

That  vanished  time  with  passionate  regret- 
Not  rather  marvelling  at  the  rare  consent 
Of  blessings  which  so  long  above  us  met 

Oh  !  lot  which  could  not  aye  endure,  oh  !  lot 
Which  could  not  be  for  sinful  men  designed  ; 

For  we,  not  suffering,  should  have  quite  forgot 
To  feel  or  suffer  with  our  suffering  kind  : 

Oh  !  lot  it  was  to  waken  liveliest  fears, 
A  lot  which  never  have  God's  servants  known  ; 

Yea,  who  amid  a  world  of  grief  and  tears 
In  freedom  from  all  pain  would  stand  alone  ? 

And  what  though  now  we  from  this  grief  express 
But  little  save  its  bitter,  yet  be  sure 

In  this  its  mere  unmingled  bitterness 
It  shall  not,  cannot  evermore  endure. 
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But  comforts  shall  arise,  like  fountains  sweet 
Fresh  springing  in  a  salt  and  dreary  main, 

Fountains  of  sweetest  wave,  which  shipmen  meet 
In  the  waste  ocean,  an  unlooked-for  gain. 

And  as  when  some  fair  temple  is  o'erthrown 
By  earthquake,  or  by  hostile  hand  laid  waste, 

At  first  it  lies,  stone  rudely  rent  from  stone, 
A  confused  ruinous  heap,  and  all  defaced  ; 


Yet  visit  that  fall'ii  ruin  by  and  bye, 
And  what  a  hand  of  healing  has  been  there  ; 

How  sweetly  do  the  placid  sunbeams  lie 

On   the  green  sward   which  all  the   place  doth 
wear, 


And  what  rich  odours  from  the  flowers  are  borne, 
From   flowers    and  flowering    weeds,   which    even 

within 
The  rents  and  fissures  of  those  walls  forlorn 

Have  made  their  home,  yea,  thence  their  susten- 
ance win  ! 
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So  time  no  less  has  gentle  skill  to  heal, 

When  our  fair  hopes  have  fall'n,  owr  earth-built 

towers ; 
How  busy  wreck  and  ruin  to  conceal 

With  a  new  overgrowth  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Nor  time  alone— a  better  hand  is  here, 

Where  it  has  wounded,  watching  to  upbind  ; 

Which  when  it  takes  away  in  love  severe, 
Still  some  austerer  blessing  leaves  behind. 

Oh  !  higher  gifts  has  brought  this  mournful  time, 
Than    all    those    years    which   did  so    smoothly 
run  : 

For  what  if  they,  life's  flower  and  golden  prime, 
Had    something    served    to    knit  our  hearts   in 


Yet  doth  that  all  seem  little  now,  compared 
With  our  brief  fellowship  in  tears  and  pain  ; 

To  share  the  things  which  we  have  newly  shared, 
This  makes  a  firmer  bond,  a  holier  chain  : 
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To  have  together  held  that  aching  head, 
To  have  together  heard  that  piteous  moan, 

To  have  together  knelt  beside  that  bed, 

When  life  was  flitting,  and  when  life  had  flown — 

And  to  have  one  of  ours,  whose  ashes  sleep 

Where  the  great  church  its  solemn  shadow  flings ; 

Oh  !  love  has  now  its  roots  that  stretch  more  deep, 
That  strike  and   stretch  beneath   the    grave    of 
things. 

Oh  !  more  than  this,  yet  holier  bonds  there  are, 
For  we  his  spirit  shall  to  ours  feel  nigh, 

And  know  he  lives,  whenever  we  in  prayer 

Hold  with  heaven's   saintly   throng  communion 
high. 

Then  wherefore  more?— or  wherefore  this  to  thee — 
A  faithful  suppliant  at  that  inner  shrine, 

At  which  who  kneel,  to  them  'tis  given  to  see 
How  pain  and  grief  and  anguish  are  divine. 
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T  T  ERS  was  a  mother's  heart, 

That  poor  Egyptian's,  when  she  drew  apart, 
Because  she  would  not  see 
Her  child  beloved  in  his  last  agony  : 

When  her  sad  load  she  laid 

In  her  despair  beneath  the  scanty  shade 

In  the  wild  waste,  and  stept 

Aside,  and  long  and  passionately  wept. 

Yet  higher,  more  sublime, 

How  many  a  mother,  since  that  ancient  time, 

Has  shown  the  mighty  power 

Of  love  divine  in  such  another  hour  ! 

Oh  !  higher  love  to  wait 
Fast  by  the  sufferer  in  his  worst  estate, 
Nor  from  the  eyes  to  hide 
One  pang,  but  aye  in  courage  to  abide. 
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And  though  no  Angel  bring 

In  that  dark  hour  unto  a  living  spring 

Of  gladness, — as  was  sent, 

Stilling  her  voice  of  turbulent  lament, — 

Oh  !  higher  faith  to  show, 

Out  of  what  depths  of  anguish  and  of  woe 

The  heart  is  strong  to  raise 

To  an  all-loving  Father  hymns  of  praise. 
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TO 

S~\  FRIEND,  high  thanks  I  owe  thee,  not  alone 
^^     That  when  I  did  a  stricken  mourner  stand 
Beside  a  grave,  thou  cheer'dst  me  with  true  tone, 
And  the  firm  pressure  of  a  faithful  hand  ; 

It  is  not  for  this  loving  sympathy, 

But  for  a  higher  blessing  thanks  I  owe, 

Thanks  owe  thee  for  a  lesson  plain  yet  high, 
Taught  in  thy  darker  hour  of  heavier  woe. 

Fain  had  I  been  to  shrink  with  coward  mind 
Not  merely  from  an  idle  world's  turmoil, 

But  even  from  friendly  greetings  of  my  kind, 
Yea,  quite  to  shun  my  life's  appointed  toil. 

But  when  hereafter  shall  to  me  betide 
Sorrow  or  pain,  oh,  then  not  any  more 

May  I  so  seek  to  thrust  my  tasks  aside  ; 
Oh,  then  may  I  retain  a  nobler  lore — 
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From  common  burdens  no  exemption  ask, 
But  in  sustaining  them  best  comfort  find  ; 

As  knowing  life  has  evermore  a  task 

Which  must  be  done  —  with  glad  or  sorrowing 
mind  : 

That  pleasure  as  it  came,  even  so  departs, 
But  duty,  life's  true  star,  doth  fixed  remain  ; 

This  lesson  graven  on  my  heart  of  hearts, 
This  from  thy  converse  is  my  latest  gain. 
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TT'ONDER  on  that  wall  displayed, 

Children  three  behold  portrayed, 
The  resemblances  of  life, 
With  the  truth  of  nature  rife  : 
See  one  gentle  girl  is  there, 
And  of  boys  a  laughing  pair ; 
And,  by  God's  good  grace,  the  three 
Round  about  our  hearths  we  see, 
Filling  still  our  home  with  glee. 

But  that  loved  one,  who  has  left 
Us  of  so  much  joy  bereft, 
Whom  our  yearning  hearts  require, 
Whom  our  aching  eyes  desire, 
We,  alas  !  have  not  of  him 
Even  this  poor  memorial  dim. 
O  unhappy  chance  !  the  three 
Whom  around  us  still  we  see, 
Whom  at  any  hour  we  may— 
Every  hour  of  every  day — 
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To  our  bosoms  fold  and  press, 
Visions  of  delight  that  bless 
Daily  our  glad  eyes,  and  still 
With  their  living  voices  fill 
Full  of  joyfulness  our  bowers, 
Triad  sweet  that  still  are  ours  ; 
We  may  on  their  portraits  feed, 
In  this  richer  than  we  need. 
But  that  loved  one,  loved  and  lost, 
Who  has  left  our  life's  bleak  coast, 
After  whom  our  eyes  we  strain, 
Whom  we  listen  for  in  vain, 
For  he  comes,  he  comes  not  back, 
Well-a-day  !  of  him  we  lack 
Rudest  effort  that  should  trace 
The  dear  features  of  his  face  ; 
Which  if  it  had  truly  caught, 
Though  by  artless  limner  wrought, 
It  had  still  been  in  our  eyes 
Dearer  relic,  costlier  prize, 
Than  great  work  of  master's  hand, 
By  far-famed  artist  planned, 
Looking  calmly  from  the  wall 
Of  some  old  ancestral  hall. 
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And  already,  when  I  strive 
That  lost  image  to  revive, 
And  his  very  self  to  paint 
On  my  mind's  eye,  dim  and  faint 
Come  those  features,  indistinct, 
Or  with  that  last  suffering  linked  ; 
Or  if  they  distinct  and  clear 
For  a  moment  may  appear, 
Soon  they  fade  anew,  and  seem 
Like  the  picture  of  a  dream, 
Or  cloud-vision,  which  the  breath 
Of  the  light  wind  scattereth. 


Years  will  roll,  and  dim  and  dimmer, 
Through  their  mists,  will  faintly  glimmer 
That  loved  image,  which  e'en  now 
Comes  not  freely  to  my  vow, 
Which  already  memory's  wand 
Is  not  potent  to  command 
At  its  bidding. — Let  it  be, 
Let  me  lose  all  trace  of  thee, — 
Of  the  earthly  casket,  which 
Once  a  heavenly  gem  made  rich, — 
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Of  that  shape  which  in  my  sight 
Glanced  an  apparition  bright ; 
So  that  fresh  in  me  I  find 
The  dear  features  of  thy  mind, 
So  that  these  continue  still, 
And  the  haunts  of  memory  fill — 
Thy  unerring  keen  delight 
In  all  lovely  things  and  bright, 
And  the  largeness  of  thy  heart, 
Ever  planning  to  impart 
To  thy  brothers,  to  the  poor, 
Far  beyond  thy  little  store, 
And  thy  tears  which  any  woe, 
Heard  or  seen,  would  cause  to  flow — 
So  that  I  do  not  forget 
What  in  thee  so  freely  met, 
To  thy  Mother  manly  love — 
And  thy  years  so  far  above, 
And  beyond  a  childish  mind, 
All  the  pleasure  thou  couldst  find 
In  whate'er  I  might  design, 
In  whatever  tasks  were  mine — 
If  I  may  remember  still 
How  our  inborn  stain  of  ill 
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Did  in  thee  break  seldom  forth, 
Seldom  came  unto  the  birth  ; 
(So  the  holy  waters  laved, 
With  their  grace  so  truly  saved  ;) 
While  with  a  delighted  ear 
Of  thy  Lord  and  Saviour  dear 
Thou  didst  ever  love  to  hear  ; 
If  these  memories  with  me  stay, 
If  these  do  not  fade  away, 
I  with  unrepining  heart 
Will  those  other  see  depart. 
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NO  MORE 

T  T  EART'S  brother,  hast  thou  ever  known 
•*•  -*•     What  meaneth  that  No  more  ? 
And  all  the  bitterness  outdrawn, 
Close  hidden  at  its  core  ? 

Ah  no — draw  from  it  worlds  of  pain, 

And  thou  wilt  surely  find 
That  in  that  word  there  doth  remain 

A  bitterer  drop  behind. 
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TV  /I"  EN  will  be  light  of  heart  and  glad, 

When  we  are  sad  ; 
Or  if  perchance  our  hearts  are  light, 

With  them  'tis  night. 

Kind  Nature,  but  'tis  never  thus 

With  thee  and  us  : 
But  thee  in  all  our  moods  we  find 

Unto  our  mind. 

We  laugh,  and  dance  in  all  thy  bowers 

The  jocund  flowers — 
We  mourn,  and  every  flower  appears 

Bedropt  with  tears. 

O  Mother  true,  from  ways  of  men 

To  this  far  glen, 
Dear  Mother,  to  thy  breast  I  creep, 

And  weep,  and  weep. 
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HAPPY  days,  O  months,  O  years, 
Which,  even  in  this  dim  world  of  woe, 
'Tis  now  impossible  can  show 
The  print  of  grief,  the  stain  of  tears  : 

O  blessed  times,  which  now  no  more 
Exposed  to  chance  or  change  remain  ; 
Which  having  been,  no  after  stain 

Can  dim  the  brightness  that  ye  wore  ; 

Dark  shadows  of  approaching  ill 
Fall  thick  upon  life's  forward  track  ; 
But  on  its  past  they  stream  not  back, 

What  once  was  bright  abides  so  still. 
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HP  II  AT  name  !  how  often  every  day 

We  spake  it  and  we  heard  ; 
It  was  to  us,  'mid  tasks  or  play, 
A  common  household  word. 


'Tis  breathed  yet,  that  name — but  oh  ! 

How  solemn  now  the  sound  ! 
One  of  the  sanctities  which  throw 

Such  awe  our  homes  around. 
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TO 


/^*HILD  of  my  spiritual  love  !—  others  I  claim, 

—     Nor  are  they  not  unto  my  spirit  near, 
While  they,  too,  bear  for  me  this  holy  name, 
And  by  its  right  are  dear  : 
And  yet  they  do  not  stir  for  me,  as  thou 
Stirrest  the  fountains  of  my  bosom  now. 

For  memory  guardeth  yet, 
And  will  in  holiest  places  guard  the  hour, 
When  first  beside  that  hallowed  font  we  met, 
And  on  thy  brow  the  sacred  seal  was  set, 
And  given  the  robe  of  power, 

Beneath  my  feet  he  lay,  — 
His  little  mouldering  clay, 
So  lately  to  the  heartless  earth  consigned, 
Even  his,  for  ever  dear,  the  first  who  came 
To  bid  me  know  what  meant  a  father's  name, 
With  a  child's  love  about  my  heart  to  wind. 
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And  all  around  me  did  a  frequent  band 

Of  newer  mourners  stand  : 

For  thou,  unconscious  child,  hast  yet  to  learn 

That  it  was  at  thy  birth 

As  if  a  star  had  quitted  earth, 

Thee  clothing  in  its  radiance  mild, 

And  in  a  splendour  undefiled, 

But  never  more  in  our  dim  air  to  burn. 

Oh  then,  dear  child,  be  thou  for  ever  strong, 
As  one  who  for  these  costliest  issues  came 
Into  this  world,  as  one  to  whom  belong 
The  glory  and  the  burden  of  a  name, 
Thy  sire's  and  grandsire's  ;— ample  be  thy  dower  ! 
And  all  thy  life  the  unfolding,  hour  by  hour, 
Of  what  was  at  that  font  made  thine  of  grace  and 
power. 
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ANY  times  the  morning  laughs  in  light 
Underneath  a  cloudless  ether  bright ; 


And  'tis  little  thought  what  weeping  dews 
And  thick  rains  fell  heavy  all  the  night. 

Many  times  a  cheerful  mien  is  worn, 

And  men  say,  All  tears  are  staunched  quite, 

Little  guessing  what  has  been  erewhile 
In  the  lonely  chambers  out  of  sight. 
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T  T  ALF  unbelieving  doth  my  heart  remain 

Of  its  great  woe  ; 

I  waken,  and  a  dull  dead  sense  of  pain 
Is  all  I  know. 


Then  dimly  in  the  darkness  of  my  mind 

I  feel  about, 
To  know  what  'tis  that  troubles  me,  and  find 

My  sorrow  out, 

And  hardly  with  long  pains  my  heart  I  bring 

Its  loss  to  own  : 
Still  seems  it  so  impossible  a  thing 

That  thou  art  gone — 

That  not  in  all  my  life  I  ever  more 

With  pleased  ear 
Thy  quick  light  feet  advancing  to  my  door 

Again  shall  hear — 
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That  thou  not  ever  with  inquiring  looks 

Or  subtle  talk 
Shalt  bring  to  me  sweet  hindrance  'mid  my  books 

Or  studious  walk — 

That,  whatsoever  else  of  good  for  me 

In  store  remain, 
This  lieth  out  of  hope,  my  child,  to  see 

Thy  face  again. 
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SONNET 

"X  1  THEN  I  consider  what  our  life  hath  been, 

How  full  of  devious  error,  far  astray 
From  paths  of  truth  and  that  one  only  way, 
And  by  what  mercies,  strange  and  unforeseen, 
We  have  been  brought  unto  the  port  serene 
Of  faith,  which  many  missing  never  may 
Reach  the  one  haven  of  their  rest, — I  say, 
Dulling  the  edge  of  sorrow,  else  too  keen, — 
How  shall  we  make  untimely  moan  for  them, 
How  shall  we  mourn  beside  their  early  grave, 
Who  being  washed  in  baptism's  holy  wave 
From  that  first  taint  which  doth  us  ail  condemn, 
Passed  from  this  evil  world,  and  never  aught 
Of  our  life's  darker  stains  from  hence  have  caught  ? 


T  T  7HERE  thou  hast  touched,  O  wondrous 
W      Death! 

Where  thou  hast  come  between, 
Lo  !  there  for  ever  perisheth 
The  common  and  the  mean. 


No  little  flaw,  or  trivial  speck 

Doth  any  more  appear, 
And  cannot  from  this  time,  to  fleck 

Love's  perfect  image  clear. 

Clear  stands  Love's  perfect  image  now, 

And  shall  do  evermore  ; 
And  we  in  awe  and  wonder  bow 

The  glorified  before. 
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"\  T  7HEN  its  higher  faith  this  heart  denies, 

Bare  and  open  to  the  world's  glare  lies, 

Presently,  ye  blessed  ones,  ye  seem 
Turning  hither  sad  reproachful  eyes  ; 

Gaze  ye  then  on  this  unholy  heart 
With  a  solemn  and  a  sad  surprise. 

'  When  we  left  you,'  so  the  voices  come, 
'  When  the  last  light  faded  from  our  eyes, 

When  the  last  farewells  found  hardly  way, 
Hardly  spoken  amid  sobs  and  sighs, 

X 

Was  not  this  our  trust  in  death,  that  ye 
Would  to  God  be  faithful  anywise, 

That  one  love  to  Him  would  link  us  yet, 
You  on  earth  and  us  in  Paradise  ? ' 
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— O  ye  blessed  voices  of  rebuke, 
When  ye  reach  me,  straightway  I  arise ; 

And  exclaim  I,  bidding  to  depart 

The  world's  flatteries,  and  lures,  and  lies. 

'  Grant  us  ever  to  keep  faith  with  Thee, 
Lord,  and  with  our  saints  in  Paradise. ' 
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'  What  pang  is  permanent  with  man  ?    From  the  highest 
As  from  the  meanest  thing  of  every  day, 
He  learns  to  wean  himself  :  for  the  strong  hours 
Conquer  him.' — SCHILLER. 


T  1  7HO  that  a  watcher  doth  remain 
*        Beside  a  couch  of  mortal  pain, 
Deems  he  can  ever  smile  again  ? 

Or  who  that  weeps  beside  a  bier 

Counts  he  has  any  more  to  fear 

From  the  world's  flatteries,  false  and  leer  ? 

And  yet  anon  and  he  must  start 
At  the  light  toys  in  which  his  heart 
Can  now  already  claim  its  part. 

O  hearts  of  ours  !  so  weak  and  poor, 
That  nothing  there  can  long  endure  ; 
And  so  their  hurts  find  shameful  cure, 
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While  every  sadder,  wiser  thought, 
Each  holier  aim  which  sorrow  brought, 
Fades  quite  away  and  comes  to  nought. 

O  Thou,  who  dost  our  weakness  know, 
Watch  for  us,  that  the  strong  hours  so 
Not  wean  us  from  our  wholesome  woe. 

Grant  Thou,  that  we  may  long  retain 
The  wholesome  memories  of  pain, 
Nor  wish  to  lose  them  soon  again. 
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CHRISTMAS  1841. 

T  F  our  high  debt  of  holy  glee 
A     This  day  we  have  not  fully  paid, 
If  other  thoughts  have  dared  invade 
The  time,  yet  pardoned  this  shall  be  : 

For  these,  how  should  they  not  have  flung 
Some  shadow  on  this  day  perforce, 
When  alway  through  its  solemn  course 

One  presence  has  about  us  hung  ? 

Even  his,  who  with  us  still  abode, 

When  last  our  yule-fires  burned,  although 
Even  then  already  girt  to  go, 

Young  pilgrim  for  so  rough  a  road  ? 

The  image  of  his  pale  meek  face, 
As  he,  though  full  of  silent  pain, 
Among  the  household  band  was  fain 

This  festal  eve  to  keep  his  place  : 
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In  weakness  and  in  pain  he  lay, 
In  heavier  pain  than  then  we  knew, 
While  yet  the  coming  anguish  threw 

No  shadow  on  our  forward  way. 

Near  was  it,  yet  we  little  deemed 
One  step  would  bring  us  into  gloom, 
Another  set  us  by  a  tomb, 

But  all  secure  and  constant  seemed. 

Now,  living  o'er  that  time  anew, 
Sad  are  we — yet,  I  would  believe, 
Not  thus  unfitted  to  receive 

Our  share  in  this  day's  blessings  true  : 

For  He  who  once,  a  Heavenly  Child, 
Came  to  a  world  not  clad  in  bright 
Spring-blossoms,  nor  in  gay  leaves  dight, 

But  to  its  winter  bleak  and  wild, 

To  faithful  hearts  comes  evermore, 

When  Grief  has  touched  with  finger  sere 
The  splendours  of  life's  earlier  year, 

As  never  He  had  come  before. 
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HE  LENT  JEWELS 

A  JEWISH   APOLOGUE 

T  N  schools  of  wisdom  all  the  day  was  spent  : 

His  steps  at  eve  the  Rabbi  homeward  bent, 
With  homeward  thoughts,  which  dwelt   upon   the 

wife 

And  two  fair  children  who  consoled  his  life. 
She,  meeting  at  the  threshold,  led  him  in, 
And  with  these  words  preventing,  did  begin : 
'  I,  greeting  ever  your  desired  return, 
Yet  greet  it  most  to-day  ;  for  since  this  morn 
I  have  been  much  perplexed  and  sorely  tried 
Upon  one  point,  which  you  must  now  decide. 
Some  years  ago,  a  friend  into  my  care 
Some  jewels  gave,  rich  precious  gems  they  were  ; 
But  having  given  them  in  my  charge,  this  friend 
Did  afterwards  nor  come  for  them,  nor  send, 
But  in  my  keeping  suffered  them  for  long, 
Till  now  it  almost  seems  to  me  a  wrong 
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That  he  should  suddenly  arrive  to-day, 
To  take  those  jewels,  which  he  left,  away. 
What  think  you  ?     Shall  I  freely  yield  them  back, 
And  with  no  murmuring? — so  henceforth  to  lack 
Those  gems  myself,  which  I  had  learned  to  see 
Almost  as  mine  for  ever,  mine  in  fee.' 

1  What  question  can  be  here  ?    your    own    true 

heart 

Must  needs  advise  you  of  the  only  part ; 
That  may  be  claimed  again  which  was  but  lent, 
And  should  be  yielded  with  no  discontent ; 
Nor  surely  can  we  find  in  this  a  wrong, 
That  it  was  left  us  to  enjoy  it  long.' 

*  Good  is  the  word,'  she  answered  ;  'may  we  now 
And  evermore  that  it  is  good  allow  ! ' 
And,  rising,  to  an  inner  chamber  led, 
And  there  she  showed  him,  stretched  upon  one  bed, 
Two  children  pale,  and  he  the  jewels  knew, 
Which  God  had  lent  him,  and  resumed  anew. 
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LIFE,  O  death,  O  world,  O  time, 

O  grave,  where  all  things  flow, 
'Tis  yours  to  make  our  lot  sublime 
With  your  great  weight  of  woe. 

Though  sharpest  anguish  hearts  may  wring, 

Though  bosoms  torn  may  be, 
Yet  suffering  is  a  holy  thing  ; 
-    Without  it  what  were  we  ? 
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FROM  THE  ARABIC 

TAESPAIR  not  in  the  vale  of  woe, 

^"^     Where  many  joys  from  suffering  flow. 


Oft  breathes  simoom,  and  close  behind 
A  breath  of  God  doth  softly  blow. 

Clouds  threaten,  but  a  ray  of  light, 
And  not  of  lightning,  falls  below. 

How  many  winters  o'er  thy  head 

Have  passed  ;  yet  bald  it  does  not  show. 

Thy  branches  are  not  bare,  and  yet 
What  storms  have  shook  them  to  and  fro. 

To  thee  has  Time  brought  many  joys, 
If  many  it  has  bid  to  go  ; 

And  seasoned  has  with  bitterness 
Thy  cup,  that  flat  it  should  not  grow. 
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Trust  in  that  veiled  hand,  which  leads 
None  by  the  path  that  he  would  go ; 

And  always  be  for  change  prepared, 
For  the  world's  law  is  ebb  and  flow. 

Stand  fast  in  suffering,  until  He 
Who  called  it,  shall  dismiss  also  ; 

And  from  that  Lord  all  good  expect, 
Who  many  mercies  strews  below  ; 

Who  in  life's  narrow  garden-strip 
Has  bid  delights  unnumbered  blow. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT 

'  A  /T  ID  sterner  losses  let  us  own  one  gain — 
•*•  An  infant  this  will  evermore  remain  : 

Those  other,  should  they  reach  life's  longer  date, 
In  them  the  coming  will  obliterate 
The  past ;  and  we  shall  what  they  were  forget, 
Our  eyes  upon  their  later  semblance  set ; 
But  this  remaineth  an  eternal  child. 
Might  sorrow  for  a  little  be  beguiled 
Even  with  this  thought  a  soothing  fancy  brings  ! 
Her  image  has  escaped  the  flux  of  things, 
And  that  same  infant  beauty  which  she  wore 
Is  fixed  upon  her  now  for  evermore — 
The  everlasting  garment  fresh  and  new 
Which  in  our  eyes  will  ever  her  endue  ; 
Which  she  will  not  put  off,  as  the  others  must, 
For  garments  soiled  more  with  this  world's  dust : 
As  though  a  bud  should  be  a  bud  for  ever, 
A  crystal  rill  ne'er  swell  to  turbid  river ; 
As  though  on  aught  most  fleeting  and  most  fair, 
On  roseate  tints  which  clouds  of  evening  wear, 
We  might  lay  hands,  and  fix  them  ever  there. 
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A  JEWISH  APOLOGUE 

TIP  and  down  his  gardens  paced  a  King, 
^~^      In  the  glorious  season  of  the  spring. 

Lovely  flowrets  there  by  him  were  seen 
In  their  earliest  bud  and  blossoming. 

How  should  he  those  lovely  flowrets  pull, 
Half  whose  glory  lay  a  hidden  thing  ? 

When  a  few  short  days  were  gone,  again 
Visited  his  garden-plots  the  King  : 

And  those  flowers,  so  dewy,  fresh,  and  fair, 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  insect's  wing, 

Each  was  hanging  now  a  drooping  head, 
Each  lay  now  a  wan  discoloured  thing  ; 

And  he  thought,  Their  scent  and  sweetness  I 
Had  rejoiced  in,  earlier  gathering, 
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So  when  in  his  gardens  of  delight 

Did  that  Monarch  pace  another  spring, 

And  the  folded  buds  again  admired, 
That  did  round  them  fragrant  odour  fling, 

He  with  timely  hand  prevented  now 
The  sad  season  of  their  withering, 

Culled  them  in  the  glory  of  their  prime, 
Ere  their  fresh  delight  had  taken  wing, 

Culled  the  young  and  beautiful,  and  laid 
In  his  bosom  gently,  home  to  bring. 
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ON  REVISITING  THE  SEINE 

\7E  are  the  same,  ye  meadows  and  green  banks 

And  pastures  level  to  the  river's  edge  ; 
Ye  shores  with  poplar  fringed  in  graceful  ranks, 
And  towns  that  nestle  under  rocky  ledge  ; 

Ye  island-spots  of  greenery,  fast  embraced 
By  the  dividing  arms  of  this  fair  stream, 

Which,  parting  for  a  moment,  meet  in  haste, 
And  then  in  breadths  of  lake-like  beauty  gleam. 


The  quiet  cattle,  feeding  quietly, 
They  seem  the  very  same  I  saw  of  yore  ; 

And  the  same  picture  lives  upon  mine  eye, 
Methinks,  that  lived  upon  mine  eye  before. 

Fair  were  ye,  seen  of  old  ;  ye  now  are  fair, 
As  ye  were  then  :  and  not  a  change  appears, 

Unless  that  all  doth  stranger  beauty  wear, 
This  time  beholden  through  a  mist  of  tears. 


For  oh  !  ye  streams,  ye  meadows,  and  ye  hills, 
To  which  there  cometh  no  mutation  nigh, 

Dim  trouble  at  your  sight  my  bosom  fills, 
You  looking  at  me  with  this  changeless  eye. 

It  troubles  me  that  ye,  unfeeling  things, 

Should  be  exempted  from  our  tears  and  fears, 

While  we — the  lords  of  nature  and  its  kings — 
Servile  remain  to  all  the  changeful  years. 

On  this  swift-sliding  stream  I  sail  once  more, 
Whose  beauty  brings  unutterable  pain  ; 

For  ye  who  saw  with  me  this  sight  before, 

Three   were   ye — but,    oh  !    where   are   now   the 
twain  ? 

Ye  are  not  here — the  floods,  the  hills  are  here, 
They  look  on  me  with  their  unaltered  eye  ; 

Dowered  with  a  strength  eternal  they  appear, 
And  we  like  weak  wan  phantoms  flitting  by. 
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'"THHIS  winter  eve  how  soft !  how  mild  ! 

How  calm  the  earth  !  how  calm  the  sea  ! 
The  earth  is  like  a  weary  child, 
And  ocean  chants  its  lullaby. 

A  little  murmur  in  mine  ear  ! 

A  little  ripple  at  my  feet  ! 
They  only  make  the  silence  here, 

Which  they  disturb  not,  more  complete. 

I  wander  on  the  sands  apart ; 

I  watch  the  sun,  world- weaned,  sink 
Into  his  grave  : — with  tranquil  heart, 

Upon  the  loved  and  lost  I  think. 
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TO 


sister,  thou  hast  wandered  forth  with  me 
From  patient  vigils  needed  now  no  more, 
A  watcher  most  unwillingly  set  free 

From  love's  long  service,  which  at  last  is  o'er,  — 

From  chambers,  where  the  candles  of  the  night 
Far  into  day,  unquenched,  unheeded,  burn, 

While  unregarded  comes  the  dreary  light, 
The  unnoted  breaking  of  the  dreary  morn  — 

Who  hast  come  forth  to  let  the  breeze  of  May 
Blow  on  thy  cheek  amid  another  scene, 

Fair  sights  have  we  beholden  day  by  day, 

While  on  this  Norman  soil  our  feet  have  been. 

'Mid  clustering  shafts  and  pinnacles  and  towers 
Of  many  a  tall  cathedral  have  we  stood, 

Have  sailed  up  lovely  streams  for  pleasant  hours, 
And  there  and  here  have  found  our  spirits'  food. 
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Yet  still  this  thought  would  in  our  hearts  arise, 
When  aught  of  rarer  beauty  met  our  sight, 

This  thought  of  sadness, — they  are  shut,  those  eyes 
To  which  this  vision  had  brought  keen  delight ; 

To  which  all  lovely  things  were  welcome  still, 
As  footprints  of  a  Beauty,  whither  turned 

Her  spirit  alway  ;  and  of  which  her  fill 
To  drink  for  ever,  fervently  she  yearned. 

This  was  our  grief;  be  it  our  joy  as  well, — 
That  they  are  closed  and  she  no  longer  sees 

Our  glimpses  faint  which  of  that  Beauty  tell, 
To  open  on  the  eternal  fount  of  these. 


FRIEND,  it  seems  when  first  our  lives  begin, 
When  we,  fresh  mariners,  first  hoist  the  sail, 
On  favouring  seas  by  favouring  breezes  borne, 
As  though  the  bark  of  our  felicity 
Could  never  be  ornately  trimmed  enough, 
Nor  be  enough  full-freighted  with  delights ; 
As  though  each  thing  we  wanted  were  a  wrong 
Done  to  us ; — so  we  loosen  from  the  land. 
But  what  another  lesson  will  anon 
Be  learned,  and  of  them  who  claimed  so  much, 
Deeming  it  all  too  little  for  their  needs, 
Some  will  be  thankful  if  one  broken  plank 
Of  all  their  tempest-shattered  bark  remain, 
Bearing  them  up  above  the  salt-sea  foam 
Of  this  world's  infelicity  to  shore. 

But  that  dream  vanishing,  other  dreams  succeed  ; 
And  when  upon  the  shoals  or  rocks  of  life 
Some  shipwreck  we  have  suffered,  we  would  bide, 
Singing  sad  dirges  o'er  our  sunken  wealth 
For  ever.     Oh,  but  life  is  strong  !  and  still 
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Bears  with  its  currents  onward  us  who  fain 
Would  linger  where  our  treasures  have  gone  down, 
Though  but  to  mark  the  ripple  on  the  wave, 
The  small  disturbing  eddies  that  betray 
The  place  of  shipwreck  :  life  is  strong,  and  still 
Bears  onward  to  new  tasks  and  sorrows  new, 
Whether  we  will  or  no. 

Life  bears  us  on, 

And  yet  not  so,  but  that  there  may  survive 
Something  to  us ;  sweet  odours  reach  us  yet, 
Brought  sweetly  from  the  fields  long  left  behind 
Of  holy  joy,  or  sorrow  holier  still : 
As  I  remember  when,  long  years  ago, 
With  the  companions  of  my  youth,  I  rode 
'Mid  Sicily's  holm  oaks  and  pastoral  dells 
All  in  the  flowery  spring,  through  fields  of  thyme, 
Fields  of  all  flowers,— no  lovelier  Enna  knew,— 
There  came  to  us  long  after,  blown  from  these, 
Rich  odours  that  pursued  us  many  a  mile, 
Embalming  all  the  air  : — so  rode  we  on, 
Though  we  had  changed  our  verdant  meadow-paths 
For  steep  rough  tracks  up  dusty  river-beds, 
Yet  haunted  by  that  odorous  fragrance  still. 


Then  let  us  be  content  in  spirit,  though 
We  cannot  walk,  as  we  are  fain  to  do, 
Within  the  solemn  shadow  of  our  griefs 
For  ever  ;  but  must  needs  come  down  again 
From  the  bright  skirts  of  those  protecting  clouds, 
To  tread  the  common  paths  of  earth  anew. 
Then  let  us  be  content  to  leave  behind  us 
So  much  ;  which  yet  we  leave  not  quite  behind  ; 
For  the  bright  memories  of  the  holy  dead, 
The  blessed  ones  departed,  shine  on  us 
Like  the  pure  splendours  of  some  clear  large  star, 
Which  pilgrims,  travelling  onward,  at  their  backs 
Leave,  and  at  every  moment  see  not  now  ; 
Yet,  whensoe'er  they  list,  may  pause  and  turn, 
And  with  its  glories  gild  their  faces  still  : 
Or  as  beneath  a  northern  sky  is  seen 
The  sunken  sunset  glowing  in  the  west, 
A  tender  radiance  there  surviving  long, 
Which  has  not  faded  all  away,  before 
The  flaming  banners  of  the  morn  advance 
Over  the  summits  of  the  orient  hills. 
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